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The Laws of Fermentation, 

▲ND 

THE WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. 

INTEODUCnON. 

My design is not originality. It is to collect and so to 
aiTange the facts and arguments, nnder their appropriate 
heads, as to facilitate the investigation and to produce the 
clearest and firmest conviction. 

The proofs are stated on the authorities to which they 
are credited, and who are to be held responsible for their 
accuracy. Many, however, of these authorities I have 
verified by my personal examination, and to these I 
have added new ones. 

The use made of the facts, as well as the reasonings 
connected with them, is obviously my own. For the 
exposition of many passages of Scripture I must be held 
responsible. My simple aim is to present this important 
subject in a manner so plain that all readers of the Bible 
may understand what are my convictions of its teachings 
on the subject of temperance, and particularly of the 
wine question. 

It can hardly be expected that the views herein ex- 
pressed will satisfy all. But all wiU bear me witness that 
my reasonings are conducted in candor, and with due 
respect to those from whom I am constrained to differ. 
Their views are carefully stated in their own chosen latvr 
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guage, and tlieir quoted autliorities are fairij giveiL 
When tlieir relevancy is questioned or their inferenceai 
shown to be illogical, no suspicion of motives has been 
allowed. 

Truth gains nothing by asperities; whilst mere dog- 
matism recoils upon itself. The contemptuous treatment 
of a new interpretation of the sacred text is. no proof 
that it is not true. Only the oeiginal text is inspired. 
No translation, much less any mere human interpretation, 
is absolute authority. As all wisdom has not died with 
those who have done their work on earth and gone to 
heaven, so there is a possibility that clearer light may 
yet be thrown upon the inspired page which will give a 
more satisfactory understanding of the Word of God. 

Every honest explorer should be hailed as a helper. 
The truth will bear searching after, and when found it 
will liberally reward the most diligent and patient re- 
search. What such desire is to know the truth. It may 
awaken controversy. K it is conducted in the spirit of 
love and with a teachable disposition,^ it will harm nobody, 
but will certainly bless many. Most things are kept 
bright by rubbing. The controversy will necessitate a 
more careful study of the Bible, a more perfect under- 
standing of the laws of nature as well as the usages of 
the ancients. The truth will thus be developed, and it 
will ultimately triumph. 

The Hebrew and Greek words, for the benefit of the 
general reader, are written in English. Where the 
original is quoted, a translation is also given. 

To facilitate more extended research, and to verify the 
quotations made, the authors and the pages are named. 

A free use has been made of the London edition of 
Dr. Nott's Lectures on Btblical Temperance^ printed in 
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1863. This edition was published under the careful re- 
vision of Dr. F. K. Lees, who has added foot-notes and 
five very valuable and critical appendices. It is also ac- 
companied with a scholarly introduction by Professor 
Tayler Lewis, LL.D., of Union College. The publication 
of this volume in this country would subserve the cause 
of temperance. 

The Temperance Bible Commentary^ by F. E. Lees and 
D. Bums, published in London, 1868, his been of great 
service to me. I am happy thus publicly to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to it for much judicious and critical in- 
formation. I am happy to learn that it has recently been 
stereotyped in this country, and is for sale by the National 
Temperance Society. A copy ought to be in the hands 
of every temperance man. 

HISTORY. 

My interest in the cause of temperance was awakened 
by the evidence which crowded upon me, as a pastor in 
the city of New York, of the aboundings of intemperance. 
The use of alcoholic drinks was then universal. Liquor 
was sold by the glass at almost every comer. It stood 
on every sideboard, and was urged upon every visitor. 
It was spread upon every table, and abounded at all social 
gatherings. It found a conspicuous place at nearly every 
funeral. It ruled in every workshop. Many merchants 
kept it in their counting-rooms, and offered it to their 
customers who came from the interior to purchase goods. 
Men in all the learned professions, as well as merchants, 
mechanics, and laborers, fell by this destroyer. These and 
other facts so impressed my mind that I determined to 
ipafee them the subject of a sermon. Accordingly, on the 
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Sabbath evening of September 17, 1820, I preached 
on the subject from Komans xii. 2: "Be not con- 
formed to this world," etc. After a statement of the facts 
which proved the great prevalence of intemperance, I 
branded distilled spirits as a poison because of their effects 
upon the human constitution ; I urged that therefore the 
selling of them should be stopped. The sermon stated 
that, "whilst the drunkard is a guilty person, the retail 
seller is more guilty, the wholesale dealer still more guilty, 
and the distiller who converts the staff of life, the benevo- 
lent gift of God, into the arrows of death, is the most 
guilty." Then followed an appeal to professors of reli- 
gion engaged in the traffic to abandon it. 

These positions were treated with scorn and derision. 
A portion of the retail dealers threatened personal vio- 
lence if I dared again to speak on this subject. 

During the week, a merchant who had found one of his 
clerks in haunts of vice, in a short paragraph in a daily 
paper, exhorted merchants and master-mechanics to look 
into "Walnut Street, Corker's Hook, if they would know 
where their clerks and apprentices spent Saturday nights. 
This publication determined me, in company with some 
dozen resolute Christian men, to explore that sink of 
iniquity. This we did on Saturday night, September 23, 
1 820. "We walked that short street for two hours from 
ten to twelve o'clock. On our return to my study, we 
compared notes, and became satisfied of the following facts. 
On one side of Walnut Street, there were thirty houses, 
and each one was a drinking-place with an open bar. 
There were eleven ball-rooms, in which the music and 
dancing were constant. We counted on one side two 
hundred and ten females, and at the same time on tlie 
other side eighty-s^venj in all, two hundred fin4 ninety- 
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seven. Their ages varied from fourteen to forty. The 
men &r outnumbered the women, being a mixture of 
sailors and landsmen, and of diverse nations. Many of 
them, both men and women, were fearfully drunk, and all 
were more or less under the influence of liquor. We 
were deeply pained at the sight of so many young men, 
evidently clerks or apprentices. The scenes of that night 
made a permanent impression on my mind. They con- 
lirmed my purpose to do all in my pJwer to save my fel. 
low-men from The terrific influenci of intoxicating drinks. 
I b^an promptly, and incorporated in a sermon the 
above and other alarming statistics of that exploration, 
which I preached on the evening of Sabbath, Sept. 24, 
1 820, notice having been given of the subject. The text was 
Isa. IviiL 1 : " Cry aloud, and spare not ; lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet," etc. My first topic was the duty of 
ministers fearlessly to cry out against prevailing evils. 
The second topic was the sias of the day, particularly 
Sabbath desecration and drunkenness, with their accesso- 
ries. After a statement of &cts and other arguments, my 
appeal was made to the Scriptures, which are decided and 
outspoken against intemperance. The house was crowded 
with very attentive listeners. No disturbance took place. 
A fearless, honest expression of sentiments, if made in the 
spirit of love and without exasperating denunciations, 
will so far propitiate an audience as to induce them to hear 
the argument or appeal. 

I soon found that the concession so generally made, 
even by ministers, that the Bible sanctions the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, was the most impregnable citadel into 
which all drinkers, all apologists for drinking, and all 
venders of the article, fled. This compelled me, tlius ear- 
ly, to study the Bible patiently auA. ca?c^^K^'^^\*^'^«sa^ 
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for myself its exact teachings. I collated every passage, 
and found that they would range under three heads: 
1. Where wine was mentioned with nothing to denote its 
character; 2. Where it was spoken of as the cause of 
misery, and as the emblem of punishment and of eternal 
wrath ; 3. Where it was mentioned as a blessing, with 
com and bread and oil — as the emblem of spiritual mercies 
and of eternal happiness. These results deeply impressed 
me, and forced upon me the question, Must there not have 
been two kinds of wine f So novel to my mind was this 
thought, and finding no confirmation of it in the commen- 
taries to which I had access, I did not feel at liberty to 
give •much publicity to it — ^I held it therefore in abeyance, 
hoping for more light. More than thirty-five years since, 
when revising the study of Hebrew with Professor 
Seixas, an eminent Hebrew teacher, I submitted to him 
the collation of texts which I had made, with the request 
that he would give me his deliberate opinion. He took 
the manuscript, and, a few days after, returned it with the 
statement, "Your discriminations are just; they denote 
that there were two kinds of wine, and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures justify this view." Thus fortified, I hesitated no 
longer, but, by sermons and addresses, made known my 
convictions. At that time, I knew not that any other 
person held this view. There may have been others more 
competent to state and defend them. I would have sat 
at their feet with great joy and learned of them. Such 
was not my privilege. From that day to this, though 
strong men and true have combated them, I have never 
wavered in my convictions. 

The publication some yeai's later of Bacchus and Anti- 
Bacchus greatly cheered and strengthened me. So also did 
the lectures of the Rev. President Nott, with the confirma 
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tory letter of Professor Moses Stuart. From these and 
other works I teamed much, as they made me acquainted 
with authorities and proofs which I had not previously 
known. 

THE QUESTION. 

Truo philosophy is based upon well-ascertained facts. 
As these never change, so the pliilosophy based upon them 
must be permanent. The laws of nature are facts always 
and everywhere the same. Not only are gravitation and 
evaporation the same in all parts of tlie world, but 
also in all ages. All the laws of nature are as clearly the 
expressions of the divine mind as are the inspired writ- 
ings. God*s book of nature, with its wonderful laws, and 
God's book of revelation, with its teachings, must be har- 
monious when they treat of the same things. 

The devout Christian has nothing to fear from the dis- 
coveries of true science. Though for a time they may seem 
to conflict with the teachings of the Bible, still, when more 
perfectly understood, it will be found that science, in all 
its departments, is the true and faithful handmaid of 
revealed religion. 

All the laws which God has established, whether writ- 
ten on the rocks or in the processes of nature, are in exact 
hannony with the inspired records. This will be made 
apparent when the interpretation of the Bible, and the facts 
of science, and the operation of the laws of nature, are 
more thorouglily understood. 

The advocates of only fermented or intoxicating wines 
thus state their positions : " Wlien the word is the same, 
the thing is the same ; if, therefore, wine means intoxicalr 
ing wine when applied to the case of Noah and Lot, it 
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must have meant the same when used by David in the 
Psalms, and so of its correspondent in the Gospel narrative 
of the changing of water into wine." " As Noah and 
others got drunk with yayin (wine), yayin must in every 
text mean a fermented liquor." " The word wine is un- 
deniably applied in the Bible to a drink that intoxicated 
men : therefore the word always and necessarily means 
intoxicating liquor." " The juice of the grape when call- 
ed wine was always fermented, and, being fermented, was 
always intoxicating." " Fermentation is of the essence of 
wine." " This word (yayin) denotes intoxicating wine 
in some places of Scripture ; it denotes the same in all 
places of Scripture." "There is but one kind of wine-- 
for wine is defined in the dictionaries as the fermented 
juice of the grape only." These statements are clear and 
explicit. But it seems to me that, by a very summary 
and strange logic, they beg the whole question, and shut 
out all discussion. I am not disposed to surrender the 
argument to such sweeping declarations. At present I 
quote a few counter-statements. 

Dr. lire, in his Dictionary of Arts^ says, "Juice when 
newly expressed, and before it has begun to ferment, is 
called must, and in common lan^mige new wineP — B'lhle 
Commentary^ xxxvii. Littleton, izi his Latin Dictionary 
(1678), "Mustum vinum cadis recens indusam. Gleukos, 
oinos neos. Must, new wine, close shut pp and not per- 
mitted to work." — Bible Commentary^ xxx^i- 

Chamlers^s Cycloj>0Bdia^ sixth edition (1750) : " Sweet 
wine is that which has not yet fermented.*' — Bilile Com^ 
mentary^ xxxvii. 

liees' Cyclopedia : " Sweet wine is that wTiich has not 
yet worked or fermented." 

Dr. Xoah Webster : " Wine^ the fermcfitod juice of 
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grapes." Jfusty " Winey pressed from the grape, but not 
fennented.'' 

Worcester gives the same definitions as Webster. Both 
these later authorities substantially follow Johnson, 
Walker, and Bailey. 

Professor Charles Anthon, LL.D., in his Dictionary of 
Greek andHomcm Antiquities^ article Pmwm, says, " The 
sweet unfermented juice of the grape was termed gleukos.^^ 

One more authority : it is Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary 
of the BiMe^ the most recent one, published and edited in 
this country by Kev. Samuel W. Bamum, of New Haven, 
Conn. Article Wvae^ page 1189, says, " A certain amount 
of juice exuded from the ripe fruit from its own pressure 
before the treading commenced. This appears to have been 
kept separate from the rest of the juice, and to have formed 
the sweet vnne ( Greek, gleukoSy A. V. new wine) noticed 
in Acts ii. 13." Again he says, *' The wine was sometimes 
preserved in its unfermented state and drunk as must." 
Again, " Yery likely, new wine was preserved in the state 
of must by placing it in jars or bottles, and then burying 
it in the earth." 

These authorities I now use as a sufficient offset to the 
unqualified statements already quoted. They prove that 
there are two sides to this question : Were there among the 
ancients two kinds of wine, the fermented and the unfer- 
mented ? 

FERMENTATION. 

The laws of fermentation are fixed facts, operating 
always in the same way, and requiring always and every- 
where the same conditions. 

Donovan, in his work on Domestic Ecoyiomy (in Lard-^ 
ner^s Cyclopcedia)^ says: 

'* 1. There must be saccharine (sugar) matter and 
gluten (veast)r 
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"2. The temperature bIiouM not be below 50* nor 
above 70' or 75". 

" 3. Tlie juice must be of a certain consistence. Thick 
eyrup will not undergo vinous /fermentation. An excess 
of sugar is unfavorable to this process ; and, on the other 
hand, too little sugar, or, which is the same thing, too 
much water, will be deficient in the necessary quantity 
of saccharine matter to produce a liquor that will keep, 
and for want of more spirit the vinous fermentation 
will almost instantly be followed by the acetous. 

" 4. The quantity of gluten or ferment must also be 
well regulated. Too much or too little will impede and 
prevent fermentation." — Anti-Bacchus^ p. 162. Dr. Ure, 
the eminent chemist, fully confirms this statement of 
Professor Donovan. — AntirBacchus, p. 225. 

The indispensable conditions for vinous fermentation 
are the exact proportions of sugar, of gluten or yeast, and 
of water, with the temperature of the air ranging between 
50' and 75\ 

Particularly notice that a " thick syrup will not undergo 
vinous fermentation, and that an excess of sugar is unfavor- 
able to this process." But it will undergo the acetous, and 
)ecome sour. This our wives understand. For, when 
.iieir sweetmeats ferment, they do not produce alcoliol, but 
become acid, sour. This is not a secondary, but the first 
and only fermentation — ^by the inevitable law that where 
there is a superabundance of saccharine matter and more 
than 75® of heat, then the vinous fermentation does 
not t^ke place, but the acetous will certainly and imme- 
diately commence. It may be well to notice just here a 
few items in relation to the production of alcohol. 

pount Chaptal, the eminent French chemist, says, 
" Nature never forms spirituous liquors ; she rots the 
grape upon the branch ; but it is art which converts 
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the juice into (aleoliolic) wine."— ^iWtf Commentary^ 
p. 370. 

Professor Turner, in his Chemistry^ says of alcohol, 
"It does not exist ready f(ynned in pUmU^ but is a pro- 
duct of the vinous fermentation." — Bible Camm£ntary^ 
p. 370. 

Adam Fabroni, an Italian writer, bom 1732, says, 
"Grape-juice does not ferment in the grape itself." — 
Bible Gommevdary^ p. xxxix. 

Dr. Pereira {^Elements of Materia Medica, p. 1221), 
speaking of the manufecture of wine, says: "Grape- 
juice does not ferment in the grape itself. This is owing 
not (solely) as Pabroni supposed, to the gluten being 
contained in distinct cells to those in which the saccharine 
juice is lodged, but to the exclusion of atmospheric oxygen, 
the contact of which. Gay Lussac has shown, is (first) 
necessary to effect some change in the gluten, whereby 
it is enabled to set up the process of fermentation. The 
expressed juice of the grape, called must (mustum), 
readily undergoes vinous fermentation when subjected to 
the temperature of between 60' and 70** P. It becomes 
thick, muddy, and warm, and evolves carbonic acid gas." 
— JVott, London Ed., P. E. Lees, Appendix B, p. 197. 

Professor Liebig, the eminent chemist, remarks : " It is 
contrary to all sober rules of research to regard the yitsl 
process of an animal or a plant as the cause of fermentation. 
The opinion that they take any share in the morbid pro- 
cess must be rejected as an hypothesis destitute of all 
support. In all fungi, analysis has detected the presence 
of sugar, which during their vital process is kot resolved 
into alcohol and carbonic acid ; but, cifter their deaths from 
the moment a change in their color and consistency is per- 
ceived, the vinous fermentation sets in. It is the very 
reverse of the vital process to which this effect must be 
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ascribed." "Fermentation, putrefaction, and decay are 
processes of decomposition." — Bible Commentary j xxxix. 

WASM CLIMATE AND SWEET FEUTTS. 

"We all know that a cold season gives us sour straw- 
berries, peaches, etc., and that a hot season produces 
sweeter and higher-flavored fruits. The sugar-cane will 
not yield rich, sweet juice in a cold climate, but matures 
it abundantly in hot countries. Heat is an essential 
element in the production of large quantities of sugar. 
In climates, then, where the temperature at the vintage is 
above 75°, and the saccharine matter preponderates, the 
vinous fermentation, if the juice is in its natural condition, 
cannot proceed, but the acetous must directly commence. 
It is a well-established fact that " the grapes of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and Egypt are exceedingly sweet.*' — A.-B. 
p. 203. 

Mandelslo, who lived a.d. 1640, speaking of palm 
wine, says, " To get out the juice, they go up to the top of 
the tree, where they make an incision in the bark, and 
fasten under it an earthen pot, which they leave there all 
night, in which time it is filled with a certain sweet Uqtior 
very pleasant to the taste. They get out some also in the 
day-time, but that (owing to the great heat) corrupts 
immediately ; it is good only for vinegar, which is all the 
use they make of it." — Kitto^ vol. i. p. 585. Here, true 
to the law wliich God has fixed, this juice, so largely 
saccharine in this hot climate, immediately turns sour. 

A Mohammedan traveller, a.d. 850, states that "palm 
wine, if drunh fresh^ is s^oeet like honey / but if kept it 
turns to vinegar." — Kitto^ vol. i. p. 585. 

Adam Fabroni, already quoted, treating of Jewish hus- 
bandry, informs us that the palm-tree, which particularly 
abounded in the vicinity of Jericho and Engedi, also 
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Berved to make a very sweet wine, which is made all over 
the East, being called palm wine by the Latins, and ayra 
in India, from the Persian shir, which means luscious 
liquor or drink." — Kitto, vol. i. p. 588. 

Similar statements are made by Capt. Cook, Dr. Shaw, 
Sir G. T. Temple, and others as quoted by Kitto. 

The Kev. Dr. Mullen, Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, and long a missionary in Persia, stated 
a;t the meeting of the A. B. 0. F. M. at Brooklyn, Oct., 1870, 
that the nations draw from the palm-tree the juice, which 
they boil, and of which they also make sugar. 

The Hon. L S. Diehl, a traveller in Persia and other 
Eastern lands, at a meeting of ministers in New Haven, 
Conn., stated that the inhabitants made good use of the 
juice of the palm-tree, which they collect as above-named, 
which they boil to preserve it ; of it they make sugar, and 
that foreigners have taught them to make an intoxicating 
drink. 

Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., one of the chaplains for 
Scotland for the Queen, in his " Peeps at the Far East," 
p. 27, says : " But palm toddy, being a genuine product 
of nature, and the very blood of the tree, would bo 
tolerated even by the severest teetotaler, however un- 
palatable it might be to him. A jar is fixed near the top 
of the tree, just under the great tuft of leaves, and, a tube 
having been inserted through the bark, the juice is 
drained off into the jar. This beverage is largely drunk 
by the people." 

PALESTINB A HOT OLDIATB. 

The blessing which the patriarch Jacob pronounced 
upon Judah contains this remarkable prediction, Gren. 
xlix. 11 : " Biaiing his foal unto the vine, and his ass*s 
colt unto the choice vine ; he washed his garments in wine, 
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and Lis clothes in tlie blood of grapes." Thue the fiitnre 
territory of Judah's descendants was to be bo prolific of 
strong vincB that domestic animals coiild everywhere be 
hitched to them. The vines were to be so frnitfnl that 
the garments of the inhabitants could be washed in their 
juices. God's promise to the Hebrews, Dent. viii. 7, 8, was, 
" For the Lord tliy God bringetli thee into a good land, 
a laud of brooks of water, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of vaCeys and IuIIb; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and flg-treea, and pomegranatea ; a 
land of oil olive, and honey." We also read that Eabsbateh 
said to the Jews, 2 Kings xviii. 33, "I come and take yon 
away to a land like yonr own land, a land of corn and wine, 
a land of bread and vineyards, a land of oil olive and of 
lioney." These texts setUo the fact that Palestine abounded 
in sweet fruits — that the Hebrews cultivated the grape 
and made wiae, 

Dr. Jahn, professor of Oriental languages In the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, in his SiUioaL Arokceologj/, first pub- 
lished in this country from the Latin abridgment of 1814, 
says : " The Ilebrewa were diligent in the cultivation of 
vineyards, and the soil of Palestine yielded in great quan- 
tities the best of wine. The mountainB of Engedi in par- 
ticular, the valley of the salt-pits, and the valleys of Esh- 
col and Sorek were celebrated for tlieir grapes." "In 
Palestine, even at the present day, the clusters of the 
vine grow to the weight of twelve pounds ; they have large 
grapes, and cannot bo carried far by one man without be- 
ing injured. (Num. xiii, 2i, 25.) The grapes are mostly 
red or black; whence originated the phrase "blood of the 
grapes." (Gen. xxix. 11 ; Deut. xxxii. 14 ; Isa. xxrvii, 2.) In 
Num. xiii, 23, we read of " one cluster of grapes from Esh- 
col" borne by two men upon a staff. " Clusters weighing 
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from twenty to forty pounds are still seen In various parts 
of Syria." " Nau afltens, p. 458, that he saw in the neigh- 
borhood of Hebron grapes as large as one's thumb." ** Dan- 
dini, although an Italian, was astonished at the large size to 
which grapes attained in Lebanon, being, he says (p. 79), as 
large as prunes." " Mariti (iii. 134) affirms that in different 
parts of Syria he had seen grapes of such extraordinary 
size that a bunch of them would be a sufficient burden 
for one man." "Neitchutz states he could say with 
truth that in the mountains of Israel he saw and had eaten 
from bunches of grapes that were half an ell long, and the 
grapes two joints of a finger in length." " A bunch of 
Syrian grapes produced at Welbeck, England, sent from 
the Duke of Portland to the Marquis of Bockingham- 
weighed nineteen pounds, its diameter nineteen inches and 
a half, its circumference four feet and a half, its length 
nearly twenty-three inches. It was borne to the Marquis 
on a staff by two laborers." — Bible Commentary^ p. 46, 
note. 

Thomas Hartwell Home, in his Lyi/roduetion to the 
Study of the Bible^ vol. iii. p. 28, says of Palestine, 
" The summers are dry and extremely hot." He quotes 
Dr. E. D. Garke that his thermometer, sheltered from 
the sun, " remained at 100** Fahrenheit." He states "that 
from the beginning of June to the beginning of August, 
the heat of the weather increases, and the nights' are so 
warm that the inhabitants sleep on their house-tops in the 
open air; that the hot season is from the beginning 
of August to the beginning of October ; and that during 
the chief part of this season the heat is intense, though 
less so at Jerusalem than in the plain of Jericho : there is no 
cold, not even in the night, so that travellers pass whole 
nights in the open air without inconvenience. Theso 
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fitaieinenta are ftdly confirmed by Eev. J. W. Nevin." — 
Bible Antiquities^ and other authorities. 

In the summer of 1867, Captain Wilson, of the English 
exploring expedition in Palestine, states " that the ther- 
mometer after sunset stood at 110** Fahrenheit in July at 
Ain, the ancient Engedi." Captain Warren, of the same 
expedition, " was compelled by the ill-health of his party 
during the summer heat at Jerusalem to retreat to the 
Lebanon range." — Advance^ February 3, 1870. 

Chemical science prohibits the vinous fermentation if 
the heat exceeds 75**, and ensures the acetous if above 75**. 
Also, that very sweet juices, having an excess of sugar, are 
unfavorable to vinous fermentation, but are favorable to 
the acetous. The valleys of Eshcol and Sorek were fe- 
mous for their luscious grapes ; but the temperature there 
in the vintage months was 100**. 

SWEET IS THE NATURAL TASTE. 

Sweet is grateful to the new-born infant. It is loved 
by the youth, by the middle-aged, and by the aged. This 
taste never dies. In strict keeping with this, we find that 
the articles, in their great variety, which constitute the 
healthful diet of man, are palatable by reason of their 
sweetness. Even of the flesh of fish and birds and animals 
we say, " How sweet ! " 

Whilst this taste is universal, it is intensified in hot 
climates. It is a well-authenticated fact that the love of 
sweet drinks is a passion among Orientals. For alcohol, 
in all its combinations, the taste is unnatural and wholly 
acquired. To the natural instinct it is universally re- 
pugnant. 

I do therefore most earnestly protest that it is neither 
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fiiir, nor honest, nor philosophical, to make the acquired, 
Titiated taste of this alcoholic age, and in cold climates, 
the standard by which to test the taste of the ancients 
who lived in hot countries; and, because we love and 
use alcoholic drinks, therefore conclude that the ancients 
must also have loved and used them, and only them. 

FRTirrS PBESEKVED. 

As grapes and other fruits were so important a part of 
the food of the ancients, they would, by necessity, invent 
methods for preserving them fresh. Josephus, in his 
Jewish Wa/rs^ b. vii. c. viii. s. 4, makes mention of a 
fortress in Palestine called Masada, built by Herod. 
" For here was laid up com in large quantities, and such 
as would subsist men for a long time : here was also wine 
and oil in abtmdance, with all kinds of pulse and dates 
heaped up together. These fruits were also fresh and full 
ripe, and no way inferior to such fruits newly laid in, al- 
though they were little short of a hundred years from 
the laying in of these provisions." 

In a foot-note William Whiston, the translator, says : 
" Pliny and others confirm this strange paradox, that pro- 
visions thus laid up against sieges will continue good an 
hundred years, as Spanheim notes upon this place." 

Swinbum says " that in Spain they also have the se- 
cret of preserving grapes sound and juicy from one sea- 
son to another. — Bible Comnxentary^ p. 278. 

Mr. E. C. Delavan states that when he was in Florence, 
Italy, Signer Pippini, one of the largest wine manufac- 
turers, told him " that he had then in his lofts, for the use 
of his table, until the next vintage, a quantity of grapes 
sufficient to make one hundred gaWoiv^ oi Vvcw^\ ^^ 
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grapes could always be had, at any time of the year, to 
make any desirable quantity ; and that there was nothing 
in the way of obtaining the fruit of the vine free from 
fermentation in wine countries at any period. A large 
basket of grapes was sent to my lodgings, which were &? 
dehcious, and looked as fresh, as if recently taken froio 
the vines, though they had been picked for months."— 
Bible Commentary^ p. 278. Eev. Dr. II. I)uff, in his 
Travels through the South of Euroj^c^ most fully con- 
firms this view. — Nott^ London Ed. p. 57, note. 

FERMENTATION PREVENTED. 

Professor Donovan, in his work on Domestic Economyy 
mentions three methods by which all fermentation could be 
prevented : 

" 1. Grape-juice will not ferment when the air is com- 
pletely excluded. 

" 2. By boiling down the juice, or, in other words, evap- 
orating the water, the substance becomes a syrup, which if 
very thick will not ferment. 

" 3. If the juice be filtered and deprived of its gluten, or 
ferment, the production of alcohol will be impossible." 
— Anti-Bacchus^ p. 162. 

Dr. TJre, the eminent chemist, says that fermentation 
may be tempered or stopped : 

" 1. By those means which render the yeast inoperative, 
particularly by the oils that contain sulphur, as oil of 
mustard, as also by the sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

" 2. By the separation of the yeast, either by the filter or 
subsidence. 
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3. By lowering the temperature to 45^ If the ferment- 
ing mass becomes clear at this temperature and be drawn 
off from the subsided yeast, it will not ferment again, 
though it should be heated to the proper pitch." — AtUi- 
Bacchus^ p. 226. 

Baron Liebig, in his Letters on Chemistry ^ says : ^' K a 
flask be filled with grape-juice and made air-tight, and 
then kept for a few hours in boiling water, the wine does 
not now ferment." — Bible Commenta/ryj xxxvii. Here 
we have two of tlie preventives, viz., the exclusion of the 
air, and the raising of the temperature to the boiling 
point. 

The unalterable laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, teach these stem facts : 

1. That very sweet juices and thick syrups will not 
undergo the vinous fermentation. 

2. That the direct and inevitable fermentation of the 
sweet juices, in hot climates with the temperature above 
76°, will be the acetous. 

3. That to secure the vinous fermentation the tempera- 
ture must be between 80° and 76°, and that the exact 
proportions of sugar and gluten and water must be se- 
cured. 

4. That all fermentation may be prevented by excluding 
the air, by boiling, by filtration, by subsidence, and by the 
use of sulphur. 

DID THE ANCIENTS USE METHODS TO PBESERVE THE 

JUICES SWEET? 

Augustine Calmet, the learned author of the Dictionary 
6f the Bible J bom 1672, says : " The ancients possessed the 
secret of preserving wines sweet thxou^owV ^^^^^^^^ 
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year." If tliey were aleoliolie, they would preserve tliem- 
selves. The peculiarity was preserving them sweet. Che- 
mistry tells us that the juice loses it sweetness when, bj 
fermentation, the sugar is converted into alcohol. Pre- 
serving them sweet throughout the whole year meant 
preserving them unfermented. 

Chemi(^ science instructs us that by reason of the great 
sweetness of the juice and the heat of the climate at the 
vintage, the vinous fermentation would be precluded, and 
that, unless by some metiiod prevented, the acetous would 
certainly and speedily conmience. Four modes were 
known and practised by the ancients which modern che- 
mical science confirms. 



BOILING, OB INSPISSATIXG. 

By this process the water is evaporated, thus leaving, 
so large a portion of sugar as to prevent fermentation. 

Herman Boerhave, bom 1668, in his Elements of Chemr 
ist/ry^ says, " By boiling, the juice of the richest grapes 
loses all its aptitude for fermentation, and may afterwards 
bo preserved for years without undergoing any further 
change." — JSTott^ London Edition, p. 81. 

Says Liebig, " The property of organic substances to 
pass into a state of decay is annihilated in all cases by 
heating to the boiling point." The grape-juice boils at 
212® ; but alcohol evaporates at 170®, which is 42® below 
the boiling point. So then, if any possible portion of 
alcohol was in the juice, this process would expel it. The 
obvious object of boiling the juice was to piisserve it sweet 
and fit for use during the year. 

Parkinson, in his Theatrum jBotanicum, says: "The 
juice or liquor pressed out of the ripe grapes is called 
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vinum (wine). Of it is made both sapa and defrutum, 
in English cute, that is to say, boiled wine, the latter 
boiled down to the half, the former to the third part."— • 
£iila Commentary^ xxxvi/ This testimony was written 
about A.D. 1640, centuries before there was any temper- 
ance agitation. 

Archbishop Potter, bom a.d. 1674, in his Grecian 
Anttquitiee, Edinburgh edition, 1813, says, vol. ii. p. 360, 
" The Lacedaemonians used to boil their wines upon the 
fire till the fifth part was consumed ; then after four years 
were expired began to drink them." lie refers to Demo- 
critus, a celebrated philosopher, who travelled over the 
greater part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and who died 
3G1 B.C., also to Palladius, a Greek physician, as making 
a similar statement. These ancient authorities called the 
boiled juice of the grape winey and the learned arch- 
bishop brings forward their testimony without the slight- 
est intimation that the boiled juice was not wine in the 
judgment of the ancients. 

Aristotle, born 384 b.o., says, " The wine of Arcadia 
was so thick that it was necessary to scrape it from the 
skin bottles in which it was contained, and to dissolve the 
scrapings in water." — JSitle Commentary^ p. 295, and 
^ott, London Edition, p. 80. 

Columella and other writers who were contcmporar} 
with the apostles inform us that " in Italy and Greece it 
was common to boil their wines." — Dr. Nott. 

Some of the celebrated Opimian wine mentioned by 
Pliny had, in his day, two centuries after its production, 
the consistence of honey. Professor Donovan says, " In 
order to preserve their wines to these ages, the Homans 
concentrated the must or grape-juice, of which they were 
made, by evaporation, either spontaneous m 1\\^ ^k ^\ 
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over a fire, and so much so as to render tliem thick and 
syrupy." — Bible Commentary^ p. 295. 

Horace, born 65 b.c, says " there is no wine sweeter to 
drink than Lesbian ; that it was like nectar, and more 
resembled ambrosia than wine; that it was perfectly 
harmless, and would not produce intoxication." — And- 
Bacchus^ p. 220. 

Virgil, bom 70 b.c, in his Georgicj lib. i. line 295, 
says : 

" Aut dulcis musti Vulcano decoquit humorem, 
Et foliis undam tepldi despumat aheni." 

Thus rendered by Dr. Joseph Trapp, of Oxford Univer- 

.sity: 

" Or of sweet must boils down the luscious juice, 
And skims with leaves the trembling caldron's flood," 

More literally translated thus by Alexander : " Or with 
the fire boils away the moisture of the sweet wine, and 
with leaves scams the surge of the tepid caldron." 

'* The Mishna states that the Jews were in the habit of 
using boiled wine." — Kitto^ vol. ii. p. 477. 

W. G. Brown, who travelled extensively in Ajfrica, 
Egypt, and Syria from a.d. 1792 to 1798, states that "the 
wines of Syria are most of them prepared by boiling 
immediately after they are expressed from the grape, till 
they are considerably reduced in quantity, when they were 
put into jars or large bottles and preserved for use. 
He adds, " There is reason to believe that this mode of 
boiling was a general practice among the ancients." 

Volney, 1788, in his Travels in Syria^ vol. ii. chap. 29, 
says : " The wines are of three sorts, the red, the white, 
and the yellow. The white, which are the most rare, are 
so bitter as to be disagreeable ; the two others, on the 
contrary, are too sweet and sugary. This arises from their 
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being loUedy which makes them resemble the baked wines 
of Provence. The general custom of the coimtry is to 
reduce the must to two-thirds of its quantity." " The 
most esteemed is produced from the hillside of Zouk — ^it is 
too sugary." " Such are the wines of Lebanon, so boasted 
by Grecian and Eoman epicures." " It is probable that 
the inhabitants of Lebanon have made no change in their 
ancient method of making wines." — JSacchuSj p. 374, note. 

Dr. Bowring, in his report on the commerce of Syria, 
praises, as of excellent quality, a wine of Lebanon con- 
sumed in some of the convents of Lebanon, known by the 
name of vino d'or — ^golden wine. (Is this the yellow wine 
which Yolney says is too sweet and sugary ?) But the 
Doctor adds " that the habit of boiling wine is almost uni- 
versal." — Kitto^ ii. 956. 

Caspar Neuman, M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Berlin, 
1759, says : ^'It is observable that when sweet juices are 
boiled down to a thick consistence, they not only do not 
ferment in that state, but are not easily brought into fer- 
mentation when diluted with as much water as they had 
lost in the evaporation, or even with the very individual 
water that exhaled from them." — Ifott^ Lond. Ed., p. 81. 

Adamis' Moma/n Antiquities^ first published in Edin- 
burgh, 1791, on the authority of Pliny and Virgil, says : 
" In order to make wine keep, they used to boil (decon- 
quere) the must down to one-half, 'when it was called 
defrutum, to one-third, sapa." 

Smith's Greek cmd Homcm Antiquities : "A consider- 
able quantity of must from the best and oldest vines was 
inspissated by boiling, being then distinguished by the 
Greeks under the general name Epsuma or Gleuxis, while 
the Latin writers have various terms, according to the 
extent to which the evaporation was carried \ as Oaxoa^ixsv.^ 
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one-third ; defiTitum, oue-Lalf ; and sapa, two-thirds." Pro-, 
fessor AnthoD, in his Oreek, a/iid Roma/n Antiquities^ 
makes the same statement. 

Cyrus Redding, in liis History of Modem WmeSy says : 
" On Mount Lebanon, at Kesroan, good wines are made, 
but they are for the most part vins cuit (boiled wines). 
The wine is preserved in jars." — KittOy ii. 956. 

Dr. A. Russell, in his Natural History of Aleppo^ con- 
siders its wine (Helbon) to have been a species of sapa. 
He says : " The inspissated juice of the grape, sapa vina, 
called here dibhs^ is brought to the city in skins and sold 
in the public markets ; it has much the appearance of 
coarse honey, is of a sweet taste, and in great use among 
the people of all sorts." — Kitto^ ii. 950. 

Leiber, who visited Crete in 1817, says : " Wben the 
Venetians were masters of the island, great quantities of 
wine were produced at Eettimo and Candia, and it was 
made by boiling in large coppers, as I myself observed." 
—Nott. 

Mr. Robert Alsop, a minister among the Society of 
Friends, in a letter to Dr. F. R. Lees in 1861, says : " The 
syrup of grape-juice is an article of domestic manufac- 
ture in most every house in the vine districts of the south 
of France. It is simply the juice of the grape boiled 
down to the consistence of treacle." — Bible Com., p. 
xxxiv. 

Rev. Dr. Eli Smith, American missionary in Syria, in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for November, 1846, describes the 
methods of making wine in Mount Lebanon as numerous, 
but reduces them to three classes : 1. The simple juice 
of the grape is fermented. 2. The juice of the gi-ape is 
boiled down before fermentation. 3. The grapes are 
pailiially dried in the sun before being pressed. With 
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characteristic candor, he states that he "had very little to 
do with wines all his life, and that his knowledge on the 
subject was very vague until he entered upon the present 
investigation for the purpose of writing the article." He 
further as candidly confesses that the " statements contained 
in his article are not full in every point ;" that " it was 
written in a country where it was very diflScult to obtain 
authentic and exact information." Of the vineyards, he 
further states that in "an unbroken space, about two 
miles long by half a mile wide, only a few gallons of in- 
toxicating wine are made. The wine made is an item 
of no consideration ; it is not the most important, but 
rather the least so, of all the objects for which the vine is 
cultivated." He also states that " the only form in which 
the unfermented juice of the grape is preserved is tliat of 
dibbs, which may be called grape-molasBesP Dr. E. 
Smith here confirms the ancient usage of boiling the 
unfermented juice of the grape. The ancients called it 
wine ; the present inhabitants call it dibbs ; and Dr. E. 
Smith calls it grape-molasses. It is the same thing under 
these various designations. "A rose may smell as sweet 
by any other name." 

The Eev. Henry Homes, American missionary to Con- 
stantinople, in the Jiibliotheca Sacra for May, 1848, 
gives the result of his observation. He wrote two years 
subsequently to Dr. Eli Smith, and has supplied what 
was lacking in Dr. E. Smith's statements which were 
" not full on every point." He did not rely upon infor- 
mation from others, but personally examined for himself, 
and in every case obtained exact and authentic knowledge. 
He says : " Simple grape-juice, without the addition of 
any earth to neutralize the acidity, is boiled from four to 
five hours, so as to reduce it one-fourth the qvxaivtlt^ tjw^ 
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in. After the boiling, for preserving it cool, and that it 
be less liable to ferment^ it is put into earthen instead of 
wooden vessels, closely tied over with skin to exdnde the 
air. It ordinarily has not a particle of intoxicating qual- 
ity, being used freely by both Mohanmiedans and Chris- 
tians. Some which I have had on hand for two years has 
undergone no change." " The manner of making and 
preserving this unfermented grape-liquor seems to corre- 
spond with the receipts and descriptions of certain drinka 
included by some of the ancients under the appellation of 
wine." 

" The fabricating of an intoxicating liquor was never 
the chief object for which the grape was cultivated among 
the Jews. Joined with bread, fruits, and the olive-tree, 
the three might well be representatives of the productions 
most essential to them, at the same time that they were 
the most abundantly provided for the support of life." 
He mentions sixteen uses of the grape, wine-niaMng 
being tlie least important, "I have asked Chi'istians 
from Diarbekir, Aintab, and other places in the interior 
of Asia Minor, and all concur in the same statement." 

Dr. Eli Smith, as above, testifies that "wine is not 
the most important, but the least, of all the objects for 
which the vine is cultivated." These statements are fully 
confirmed by the Kev. Smylie Eobson, a missionary to 
the Jews of Syria, who travelled extensively in the noLOun- 
tains in Lebanon, as may be seen by his letters fi*om 
Damascus and published in the Irish Presbytert<m Mis- 
sionary Herald of April and May, 1845. 

The Rev. Dr. Jacobus, commenting on the wine made 
by Christ, says: "This wine was not that fermented 
liquor which passes now under that name. All who 
know of the wines then used will understand rather tht 
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L^nferuiented juice of the grape. The present wines of 
Jerusalem and Lebanon, as we tasted them, were com- 
monly boiled and sweet, without intoxicating qualities, 
such as we here get in liquors called wines. The boiling 
prevents the fermentation. Those were esteemed the 
best wines which were least strong." 

The ancients had a motive for boiling the unfermentcd 
juice. They knew from experience that the juice, by 
reason of the heat of the climate and the sweetness of 
the grapes, would speedily turn sour. To preserve it. 
sweet, they naturally resorted to the simple and easy 
method of boiling. 

The art of distillation was then unknown ; it was not 
discovered till the ninth century. 

FILTRATION. 

By filtration, the gluten or yeast is separated from the 
juice of the grape. Whilst the juice will pass through 
the filtering implements, the gluten will not, and, being 
tlius separated, the necessary conditions of fermentation 
are destroyed. 

Donovan, already quoted, states that, " if the juice be 
filtered and deprived of its gluten or ferment, the pro- 
duction of alcohol is impossible." Dr. Ure says, as pre- 
viously stated, that fermentation may be prevented " by 
the separation of the yeast either by the filter or by sub- 
sidence." 

The ancient writers, when speaking of the removal of 
the vim, viy vires^ tliat is, the potency or fermentable 
power of the wine, use the following strong words : eunu- 
ehrum, castratum, eflteminatum — thus expressing the 
thoroughness of the process by which all fermentation 
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was destroyed. — A.-B. 224. Plutarch, bom a.d. 00, 
in Lis Symposium^ says : "Wine is rendered old or feeble 
in strength when it is frequently filtered. The strength 
or spirit being thus excluded, the wine neither inflames 
the brain nor infests the mind and the passions, and ia 
much more pleasant to drink." — Bible Com, p. 278. In 
this passage, we are instructed that the filter was not a 
mere strainer, such as the milkmaid uses, but was such 
an instrument as forced the elements of the grape-juice 
asunder, separating the gluten, and thus taking away the 
strength, the spirit, which inflames the head and infests 
the passions. 

Pliny ^ liber xxiii. cap. 24, says : " Utilissimum (vinum) 
omnibus sacco viribus fractis. The most useful wine has 
all its force or strength broken by the fllter." — Bibh 
Commentary^ pp. 168 and 211. 

Others hold that the true rendering is : " For all the 
sick, the wine is most useful when its forces have been 
broken by the strainer." This does not reliev'e the diffi- 
culty ; for, when the forces of the wine, which is the 
alcohol^ have been broken (fractis, from frango, to break in 
pieces, to dash to pieces), what then is left but the pure juice ? 
The next sentence of Pliny clearly states that the vires or 
forces of the wine are produced by fermentation : " Memi- 
nerimus succum esse qui fervendo vires e musto sibi 
fecerit." " We must bear in mind that there is a succtcs, 
which, by fermenting, would make to itself a vires out 
of the must." The succus represents the gluten or yeast, 
the detention of which in the filter would effectually pre- 
vent all fermentation. — J}fott, Edition by F. E. Lees, p. 
211. The strainer (saccus) separates the gluten ; for in 
no other way can it break the forces, the fermenting power. 
Smith, in his Greek and Roman Antiquities, says : " The 
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use of the saccus (filter), it was believed, diminislied the 
strength of the liquor. For tliis reason it was employed 
by the dissipated in order that they might be able to 
swallow a greater quantity without bax)ming intoxicated." 
Again : " A great quantity of sweet wines was manufac- 
tured by checking the fermentation." Prof. C. Anthon 
makes a similar statement in his Dictionary of Greek 
and Moma/n Antiquities. 

Again, Pliny: "Inveterari vina saccisque castrari." 
" Wines were rendered old and castrated or deprived of 
all their vigor by filtering." — Nott, London Ed. 

" TJt plus capiamus vini sacco frangimur vires ;" that 
we may drink the more wine, we break in pieces, vires, 
the strength or spirit, sacco, by the filter. He adds tliat 
they practised various incentives to increase their thirst. 
— Bible Commenta/ry^ p. 168. 

On the words of Horace, " vina liques,*' Car, lib. i. 
ode ii., the Deljphin Notes says : " Be careful to prepare 
for yourself wine percolated and defecated by the filter, and 
thus rendered sweet and more in accordance with nature 
and a female taste." Again : " The ancients filtered and 
defecated their must repeatedly before it could have 
fermented ; and thus the faeces which nourish the strength 
of the wine being taken away, they rendered the wine 
itself more liquid, weaker, lighter and sweeter, and more 
pleasant to drink." — Bible Commentary^ p. 168, and 
Ifottj London Edition, p. 79. 

Captain Treat, in 1845, wrote : " When on the south 
coast of Italy, last Christmas, I enquired particularly 
about the wines in common use, and found that those 
esteemed the best were sweet and unintoxicating. Tlio 
boiled juice of the grape is in common use in Sicily. 
The Calabrians keep their intoxicating and unintoxicating 
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wines in separate apartments. TLe bottles were generally 
marked. From enquiries, I found that unfermented 
wines were esteemed the most. It was drunk mixed with 
water. Great pains were taken in the vintage season to 
have a good stock of it laid by. The grape-juice was 
filtered two or three times, and then bottled, .and some 
put in casks and buried in the earth — some kept in water 
(to prevent fermentation). — Dr. Lees* WorJcs^ vol. iL 
p. 144. 

Gluten is as indispensable to fermentation, whether 
vinous or acetons, as is sugar. It is a most insoluble 
body until it comes in contact with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere ; but by frequent filtering of the newly- 
pressed juice, the gluten is separated from the juice, and 
thus fermentation prevented. 

SUBSIDENCE. 

Chemical science teaches that the gluten may be so 
effectually separated from the juice by subsidence as to 
prevent fermentation. The gluten, being heavier than 
the juice, will settle to the bottom by its own weight if 
the mass can be kept from fermentation for a limited 
period. Chemistry tells us that, if the juice is kept at a 
temperature below 45", it will not ferment. The juice 
being kept cool, the gluten will settle to the bottom, and 
the juice, thus deprived of the gluten, cannot ferment 
Dr. Ure says : " By lowering the temperature to 45", if 
the fermenting mass becomes clear at this temperature 
and be drawn off from the subsided yeast, it will not 
feiment again, though it should be heated to the propei 
pitch." — Bible Commentary^ p. 1G8. 

Pliny ^ liber 3^iv. c. 9, when speaking of a wine called 
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Aigleuces, that is, always sweet, says : "Id evenit cnra." 
" That wine is pi*odaced by care." He then gives the 
method : " Mergunt earn protinns in aqua cados donee 
brama transeat et consnetudo fiat algendi" " They 
plnnge the caisks, immediately after they are filled from 
the vat, into water, nntil winter has passed away and 
the wine has acquired the habit of being cold." — Kitto^ 
ii. 955; A.-B. 211 \ Smithes Antiquities. Being kept 
below 45°, the gluten settled to the bottom, and thus 
fermentation was prevented. 

Columella gives the receipt : " Vinum dulce sic &cere 
oportet." " Gather the grapes and expose them for three 
days to the sun ; on the fourth, at mid-day, tread them ; 
take the mustum lixivium ; that is, the juice which flows 
into the lake before you use the press, and, when it has 
settled^ add one ounce of powdered iris ; strain the wine 
from its fseces, and pour it into a vessel. This wine will 
be sweet, firm or durable, and healthy to the body." — 
NoU, London Ed. 213 ; A.^-B. 216. 

We notice in this receipt : 1, the lixivium, which the 
lexicon (Leverett) defines ^'must, which flows spontor 
neously from gra/pes heforc they are pressed f^ 2, this is 
allowed to setUe^ the gluten thus subsiding ; 3, pounded 
iris is put into the juice, and then it is strained or fil- 
tered. Here are three combined operations to prevent 
fermentation. 

The same author, liber xii. cap. 29 (see Nott and J..- 
B. 216), mentions a receipt: "That your must may 
always be as sweet as when it is new, thus proceed: 
Before you apply the press to the fruit, take the newest 
must from the lake, put into a new amphora^ bung it up, 
and cover it very carefully with pitch, lest any water 
should enter ; then immerse it in a cistern or pond of 
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pure cold water, and allow no part of the amphora to 
remain above the surface. After forty days, take it out, 
md it will remain sweet for a year." Prof. C. Anthon 
^ives the same receipt in his Dictionary of Greek and 
}io^)ia/n Antiquities. We here notice: 1, that the new- 
est — the unfermented juice — is taken ; 2, it is put in a new 
amphora or jar free from all ferment from former use; 
3, 'the air is perfectly excluded ; 4, it is immersed in cold 
water for forty days. Being below 45®, fermentation 
could not commence. Thus there was ample time for the 
gluten to settle at the bottom, thus leaving the juice pure 
and sweet. 

Columella, liber xii. cap. 51, gives a receipt for mak- 
ing oleum gleucinum : " To about ninety pints of the 
best must in a barrel, eighty pounds of oil are to be added, 
and a small bag of spices sunk to the place where the oil 
and wine meet ; the oil to be poured off on the ninth 
day. The epices in the bag are to be pounded and i^e 
placed, filling up the cask with another eighty pounds of 
oil ; this oil to be drawn off after seven days." — JBihle 
Commentary^ p, 297. Here notice : 1, The best must — 
the unfermented juice — ^is taken ; 2, This, when in the cask, 
is covered with oil, which excludes the air from the juice ; 

3, A bag of spices is placed in contact with the juice ; 

4, After nine days, in which the gluten would settle, the 
oil is poured off; 5, The spices are pounded and replaced, 
oil again is poured in, to remain seven days, and then 
drawn off, leaving the juice pure and unfermented. 

The ancients preserved some of their wines by depu- 
rating them. " The must, or new wine," says Mr. T. S. 
Carr, " was refined with the yolks of pigeon eggs {Ho- 
man Antiquities)^ whidi occasioned the subsidence of the 
albumen or ferment. But on the now wine being allowed 
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to stand, this principle would subside by natural gravity ; 
hence the ancients poured off the upper and luscious por- 
tion of the wine into another vessel, repeating the process 
as often as necessary, until they procured a clear, sweet 
wine which would keep." — Kitto, ii. 955. 

Harmer, on the authority of Charden, observes that " in 
the East they frequently pour wine from vessel to vessel j 
for when they begin one, they are obliged immediately to 
empty it into smaller vessels or into bottles, or it would 
grow sour." Chemistry teaches that sweet juices in hot 
climates, if left to themselves, immediately pass into the 
acetous fermentation and become sour. To avoid this the 
above process was adopted. 

FIJMIGATIOK. 

Dr. Ure states that fermentation may be stopped by 
the application or admixture of substances containing 
sulphur; that the operation consists partly in absorbing 
oxygen, whereby the elimination of the yeasty particles 
is prevented. Adams in his Roman Antiquities^ on the 
authority of Pliny and others, says " that the Eoinans 
fumigated their wines with the fumes of sulphur; that 
they also mixed with the mustuui, newly pressed juice, 
yolks of eggs, and other articles containing sulphur. 
When thus defsecabantur (from defseco, Ho cleanse from 
the dregs, to strain through a strainer, refine, purify, defe- 
cate'), it was poured (diffusum) into smaller vessels or 
casks covered over with pitch, and bunged or stopped up." 

Miller's Oa/rdener^s Dictionary j article Wine, says : 
^* The way to preserve new wine, in the state of 
'inivstj is to put it up in very strong but small casks, firmly 
closed on all ^ides, by wliich means \t ^\v\V\iCiYe^J^,i^<^\cv. 
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termenting. But if it Bliould happen to fall into lennen- 
tation, the only way to stop it is hy tJie fiimes of &ulr 
pJiurP — Dr, Leeis Worhs^ vol. ii. 

Here we notice two important facts. The first is, that 
the exclusion of the air from the fresh juice will prevent 
fennentation. The second is, that, when fermentation has 
commenced, the fumes of sulphur will arrest it. How 
more certainly it will prevent fermentation if applied to 
the new wine. 

Cyrus Keading says of sulphur, " Its object is to im* 
part to wine clearness and the principle of preservation, 
and to prevent fermentation." — Ifott^ London Ed. p. 82. 

Mr. T. S. Carr says that the application of the fuma- 
rium to the mellowing of wines was borrowed from the 
Asiatics, and that the exhalation would go on until the 
wine was reduced to the state of a syrup." — Kitto^ ii. 956. 

"Such preparations," says Sir Edward Barry, "are 
made by the modem Turks, which they, frequently carry 
with them on long journeys, and occasionally take as a 
strengthening and reviving cordial." — Kitto^ ii. 956. 

" In the London Encyclopoedia ' stum ' is termed an un- 
fermented wine ; to prevent it from fermenting, the casks 
are matched, or have brimstone burnt in them." — NoU^ 
London Ed. p. 82. 

Count Dandalo, on the Art of Presemng the Wines of 
Italy ^ first published at Milan, 1812, says, " The last pro- 
cess in wine-making is sulphurization : its object is to se- 
cniro the most long-continued preservation of all wines, 
even of the very commonest sort." — Nott, 

A familiar illustration and confirmation may be had 
fi'oni the expressed juice of the apple. If the fresh un- 
fermented apple-juice is not cider, what is it ? Every boy, 
8tj'aw' in hand, knows tliat it is cider — so does every far* 
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mer and housewife. After it has fermented, it is also 
called cider. It is a generic word, applicable to the 
juice of the apple in all its stages, just as yayin in the 
Hebrew, oinos in the Greek, virnwi in the Latin, and 
toi}ie in English are generic words, and denote the juice of 
the grape in all conditions. When the barrel is filled with 
the fresh unfermented juice of the apple, add sulphur, or 
mustard-seed, make the barrel air-tight, and keep it where 
it is cold,, and fermentation will not take place. When 
the gluten has subsided and, by its specific gravity, has 
settled at the bottom, the pure unfermented juice may 
be bottled and kept sweet. This, men call cider ; they 
have no other name for it. 

In all the«e four methods, but one object is sought — ^it 
is to preserve the juice sweet. 

DID THE ANCIENTS USB AND CALL THEM WINE? 

In all the extracts wo have made in the preceding 
pages, the writers call the grape-juice loifiey whether 
boiled or filtered, or subsided or fumigated. It may be 
well again to refer to a few cases. 

Pliny says " some Roman wines were as thick as honey," 
also that the " Albanian wine was very sweet or lus- 
cious, and that it took the third rank among all the wines." 
He also tells of a Spanish wine in his day, called " inerti- 
culum" — ^that is, would not intoxicate — ^frora "iners," 
inert, without force or spirit, more properly termed " jus- 
iicus sobriani," sober wine, which would not inebriate. 
— AnU-Bac. p. 221. 

According to Plautus, b.c. 200, even muatum signified 
both wine and sweet wine. — Ifott^ London Ed. p. 78. 

Nicander says: "And ^neus, having squeezed the 
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juice into hollow cups, called it wine (oinon)." — NoU^ 
p. 78. '' The Greeks as well as the Hebrews called the 
fresh juice wine." — Nott^ London Ed. p. 78. 

Columella says the Greeks called this unintoxicating 
wine " Amethyston," from Alpha, negative, and methusis, 
intoxicate — that is, a wine which would not intoxicate. 
He adds that it was a good wine^ harmless, and called 
" iners," because it would not affect the nerves, but at 
the same time it was not deficient in flavor. — A.-B. 
p. 221. 

Aristotle says of sweet wine, glukus, that it would not 
intoxicate. And that the wine of Arcadia was so thick 
that it was necessary to scrape it fi'om the skin bottles in 
which it was contained, and dissolve the scrapings in 
water. — Nott^ London Ed. p. 80. 

Homer {Odyssey^ book ix.) tells us that Ulysses took in 
his boat " a goat-skin of sweet black wine, a divine drink, 
which Marion, the priest of Apollo, had given him — ^it 
was sweet as honey — it was imperishable, or would keep 
for ever; that when it was drunk, it was diluted with 
twenty parts water, and that from it a sweet and divine 
odor exhaled." — Nott^ London Ed. p. 55. 

Horace, liber i. ode xviii. line 21, thus wrote: 

" Hie innocentis pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbra." 

Professor Christopher Smart, of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, England, more than a hundred years since, when 
there was no controversy about fermented or unfennented 
wines, thus translated this passage: "Here shall you 
quaff, under a shade, cups oi unintoxicating wineP 

Again, we read in Horace, liber, iii. ode viii. line 9 : 
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" Hie dies, anno redeunte, festua, 
Corticem adstrictum pice divomebit 
Ampborse fumum bibere institutte 
Consule TuUo. 

" Sume, Mfficenas, cyathos amici 
Sospitis centum ; et vigiles lucernas 
Perfor in lucem : procul omnia csto 
Clamor et ira." 

I take again the translation of Professor Smart : " This 
day, sacred in tlie revolving year, shall remove the cork 
fastened with pitch from that jar which was set to fu- 
migate in the consulship of TuUus. Take, my Maecenas, 
an hundred glasses, on account of the safety of your friend, 
and continue the wakefiil lamps even to daylight: all 
clamor and passion be far away." 

This Horace calls wine — ^it was fumigated — the am- 
phora was corked and fastened with pitch, and that an 
hundred glasses might be drunk without clamor or pas- 
sion. The Delphin Notes to Horace state, " The ancients 
filtered their wines repeatedly, before they could have fer- 
mented." 

Athenaeus says: ."The sweet wine {glukus\ which 
among the Sicilians is called PoUian, may be the same as 
the Biblinos oinos.^^ "Sweet kinds of wines {pinos) 
do not make the head heavy," as Hippocrates says. His 
words are, " Glukus is less calculated than other wine 
{pinodeos) to make the head heavy, and it takes less 
hold of the mind." He speaks of the mild Chian and 
the sweet Bibline, and Plautus of the toothless Thanium 
and Coan, all of which are comprehended under oinos, 
wine. — Nott^ London Ed. p. 80. 

Professor M. Stuart, on pages 44 and 45 of his Letter to 
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Dr, Notty published 1848, mentions that some forty years 
ago Judge Swift told him that, when the Hon. O. Els- 
worth, the first Chief-Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
was on his way to France as ambassador, accompanied by 
Judge Swift, of Connecticut, as secretary, they were ship- 
wrecked and cast upon the coast of Spain. On their way 
to Paris, among the mountains of Spain, a wine was 
strongly urged upon them which would not intoxicate. 
Judge Swift first made the experiment on himself. He 
found that it did not produce any tendency of the kind. 
The Chief- Justice and himself used to drink a bottle each 
with their dinner, and a small bottle at night. It was 
found to be a precious balm to the ambassador, who had 
become fearfully exliausted by continued sea-sickness. 

Judge Swift, continues the Professor, assured me that 
" he never, before or since, tasted of anything that would 
bear comparison with the delicacy and exquisite flavor 
and refreshing effect of this wine, when taken with dae 
preparation of cooling and mixing with water. He ex- 
pressed his confident belief that a gallon of it drunk at a 
time, if a man could swallow down so much, would not 
affect his head in the least degree." 

Polybius states that " among the JRomans the women 
were allowed to drink a wine which is called passuni, made 
from raisins, which drink very much resembled Aegos- 
thenian and Cretcm gleukos (sweet wine), and which men 
use for the purpose of allaj^ing excessive thirst." — NoU^ 
London Ed. p. 80. 

Henderson, in his History of Wines, p. 44, comment- 
ing on the boiled wine of the Eoman women referred 
to by Virgil {Georg, i. 293), truly says, " The use of this 
inspissated juice became general." Kev. W. H. Rule, in 
his Brief Enquiry, confesses that it was \\i^ ^otrojpos or 
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p?vdromo8 oinos of tlie Greeks." — ^ott, London Ed., Lees' 
Appendix, p. 221. 

Smith's Greek and Homan Antujuittes says: "That 
"which flowed from the clusters, in consequence of their 
pressure upon each other, to which the inhabitants of 
Mytelene gave the name of jprotrqpos.^^ 

The prohibition of intoxicating wines to women was 
enforced by the severest penalties. " Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and others have noticed the hereditary trans- 
mission of intemperate propensities, and the legislation 
that imposed abstinence upon women had unquestiona- 
bly in view the greater vigor of the offspring — the ' mens 
Sana in corpore sano ' (healthy minds in a healthy body)." 
- — JBible Commentary^ p. 72. 

" Modem medical enquiries have made clear the fact, 
surmised by some ancient philosophers, of the power- 
ful influence of maternal regimen on the uterine condi- 
tion and future health of children." " That indulgence 
in the use of strong drink by expectant mothers would 
be injurious to their oflfepring was known to the learned 
and wise among the ancients." — Bible ComTnentary^ p. 72. 
Matthew Henry, in the case of Samson, remarks, 
" Women with child ought conscientiously to avoid what- 
ever they have reason to think will be in any way preju- 
dicial to the health or good condition of the fruit of their 
body. And perhaps Samson's mother was to refmin from 
wine and strong drink, not only because he was designed 
for a Nazarite, but because he was designed for a man 
of strength, which his mother's temperance would contri- 
bute to." 

That old 'Bx>m8in prohibitory law, which forbade intoxi- 
cating wine whilst it allowed the pure juice, was founded 
in common sense and benevolence. It is to be regretted 
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that tliey were not as wise and merciful towards them* 
selves as they were towards their wives and the health 
and strength of their offspring. 

" There exists a strong tendency to hereditary descent 
of certain conditions and peculiarities of body, and many 
of tliese conditions are purely the result of habit. 

" Any morbid condition of body, frequently repeated, 
becomes established by habit. Once established, it affects 
the man in various ways, and makes him more liable to 
certain diseases, as gout, scrofula, insanity, and the like. 
This liability or tendency he transmits to his children, 
just as surely as he transmits likeness in form or feature. 
Now, the use of alcohol certainly induces a morbid condi- 
tion of the body. A given dose excites the aninial nature 
to ungovernable activity, and paralyzes reason, conscience, 
and the will ; but a smaller dose does the same thing in 
a lesser degree. It is morally certain that the frequent 
or habitual overthrow of conscience and will, or the 
Jhohihcal weakening of them, soon establishes a morbid 
condition, with morbid appetites and tendencies, and 
that these appetites and tendencies are surely transmitted 
to offspring. 

" Again, an intemperate mother nurses her babe with 
alcoholized milk; but it is not enough considered that 
the father gives to his offspring certain tendencies whidi 
lead surely to craving for stimulants. These cravings, 
once indulged, grow to a passion, the vehemence of which 
passes the comprehension of common men. 

" It is known to physiologists that the human system, 
once tainted with certain diseases, the taint remains a 
black drop in his blood for life. Every outward symptoin 
may have gone never to reappear in liim, but children 
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bom to him years after Lis apparent cure may show tlial 
black drop in some of the protean forms of scrofula. So 
it is with alcoholic poison. It vitiates the system, but 
has this peculiarity, that, while it affects the solid tissues 
of offspring less than some poisons do, it affects the moral 
tendencies more. It does not give positive disease so 
much as intensification of the lower propensities, or what 
is called the animal part of our nature, and diminution 
of the restraining powers, or the peculiarly human part 
of our nature. 

"Now, if it could be proved that the use of any im- 
ported or manufactured article vitiates the breed of 
horses and cattle, farmers would look for some power to 
interdict it; nor would they hesitate about using that 
power. But the race of men is of vastly greater import- 
ance, and the pmity of the human stock should be far 
more carefully guarded." — Board of Charities^ ReporL 

Dr. Laurie, who holds that " it is the nature of wine to 
be fermented," and "that fermentation is essential to its 
becoming wine," still admits that there are "traces of 
unfermented wine in classical authors," and that it "is 
known in histoiy ;" which he thus strangely qualifies — 
known in history " only as one of the unnatural and rare 
luxuries of the most corrupt period of the Roman Em- 
pire." Queer logic this, that unintoxicating wine should 
indicate the most corrupt period of the Koman Empire ! 
Human nature must have greatly changed, for now the 
course of history is Tum^ 'i'dgs^ ruin. And experience 
teaches that the use of intoxicating drinks is associated 
with desecrated Sabbaths, loose views of morality and 
religion, and the increase of pauperism, crime, and taxa- 
tion. 

The Rev. W. II. Rule, already named, says : " This 
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very grape-juice, notwitlietanding its purity, was chiefly 
known in antiquity as the casual dri^ik of the peasa/nJbr^^ 
or, when carefully preserved, as the cJioice beverage of 
epicures. It was sweet to the taste, and had not acquired 
the asperity consequent on the abstraction (conversion) 
of saccharine matter by fermentation." — JVott, Londoa 
Ed., Appendix C, p. 222. 

Smith, in his Greek and JSonian Antiquities, says : " The 
sweet, unfermented juice of the grape was termed gletJcot 
by the Greeks and mustum by the Romans — ^the latter 
word being properly an adjective signifying new or fresh." 
"A portion of the must was used at once, being dnmk 
fresh." " When it was desired to preserYC a quantity ia 
the sweet state, an amphora was taken and coated witi 
pitch within and without, it was filled with mustum lixi- 
vium, and corked so as to bo perfectly air-tight. It was 
then immersed in a tank of cold fresh water, or buried in 
wet sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or two 
months. The contents, after this process, was found to 
remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name, aeiglen- 
kos — that is, ' semper mustum,' always sweet." 

Chas. Anthon, LL.D., in his Dictionary of Chreeh and 
Roman Antiquities^ gives the same receipt and definitions, 
and fully sustains the position that these preparations of 
the unfermented grape-juice were by the ancients known 
as wine. 

We have a great variety of ancient receipts for making 
different kinds of wine. Some of them, as we have seen, 
were not fermented, and therefore not intoxicating. Others 
were intoxicating. The receipts mention the different 
articles out of which wines were made, such as millet, 
dates, lotus-tree, figs, beans, pears, pomegranates, myrtle, 
hellebore, etc. Foreign ingredients were formerly added 
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CO wince to make tliem intoxicating. These wines were not 
approved, and towards these not temperance but total 
abstinence' was enjoined. Yarions drags are specified by 
which the juice was made more potent, as wormwood, 
hellebore. Vfe learn jfrom Homer that Helen prepared 
for Telemachus a cup in which a powerful drug was in- 
fused. Also, that Circe made use of " direful drags." Such 
preparations were common in the East. The Orientals of 
the present day have a knowlexlge of drags which they 
combine with beverages for profligate purposes. We read 
in Isaiah v. 22 of " men of strength to mingle strong 
drink." The juice of the grape was " mixed with pun- 
gent and heady drugs in order to gratify a base and insati- 
able appetite," Particularly, in Lamentations of Jeremiah 
iii. 15 we read, " Hahath nmde me drunk with wormwood." 
J. G. Kohl, in his Travels in Aiistria^ mentions a wine of 
wormwood. To make it, the juice is boiled with certain 
herbs. This wine decoction is as renowned in Hungary 
as the Tokay Essence. — Bihle Commentary^ p 203. 

The divine anger is symbolized by the cup which is " full 
of mixture;" Ps. Ixxv. 8; "cup of his fury," Isaiah li. 
lY; "wine-cup of his fury," Jer. xxv. 15. 

We cannot imagine that Pliny, Columella, Varro, Cato, 
and others were either cooks or writers of cook-books, 
but were intelligent gentlemen moving in the best circles 
of society. So when they, with minute care, give the 
receipts for making sweet wine, which will remain so dur- 
ing the year, and the processes were such as to prevent 
fermentation, we are persuaded that these were esteemed 
in their day. That they were so natural and so simple as 
to like these sweet, harmless beverages is rather in their 
favor, and not to be set down against them. That there 
were men in their day, as there are many in ours, who 
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loved and used intoxicating drinks, is a fact which marked 
their degradation. 

WINE WITH WATEE. 

f 

There is abundance of evidence that the ancients mixed 
their wines with water ; not because they were so strong, 
with alcohol, as to require dilution, but because, being rich 
syrups, they needed water to prepare them for drinking. 
The quantity of water was regulated by the richness of 
the wine and the time of year. 

" Those ancient authors who treat upon domestic man- 
ners abound with allusions to this usage. Hot water, 
tepid water, or cold water was used for tlie dilution of 
wine according to the season.^' "Hesiod prescribed, 
during the summer months, three parts of water to one of 
wine." " Nicochares considers«two parts of wine to five 
of water as the proper proportion." "According to 
Homer, Pramnian and Meronian wines required twenty 
parts of water to one of wine. Hippoci*ates considered 
twenty parts of water to one of the Thracian wine to be 
the proper beverage." " Theophrastus says the wine at 
Thasos is wonderfully delicious." Athenseus states that 
the Tfleniotic has such a degree of richness or fatness that 
when mixed with water it seemed gradually to be diluted, 
much in the same way as Attic honey well mixed. — £{ble 
Commentary^ p. 17. 

Captain Treat says, " The unfermented wine is esteemed 
the most in the south of Italy, and wine is drunk mixed 
vrith water." — Lees^ Works. Also in Spain and Syria. 

" In Italy the habit (mixing wine with water) waB so 
universal that there was an establishment at Rome for the 
public use. It was called Thermopolitjm, and, -from the 
accounts left of it, was upon a large sc^Uc. The remains 
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of several have been discoTered among the ruins of Pom- 
peii. Cold, warm, aiid tepid water was procurable at these 
establishments, as well as •wine, and the inhabitants resorted 
there for the purpose of drinking, and also sent their ser- 
vants for hot water." — Ifott, London Ed. p. 83. 

"The annexed engraving of the Thekmofouum is copied 
from the scarce work of Andreas Baeclus {De Nat. Virir- 
orum Hist., Rome, 1597, lib. iv, p. 178). The plan was 
obtained by himself assisted by two antiquaries, from the 
rninsofthe Diocletian Baths (Rome). Nothing can more 
clearly exliibit the contrast between the ancient wines and 
those of modem Europe than the widely different modo 
of treating them. The hot water was often necessary, 
Bays Sir Edward Barry, to dissolve their more inspissated 
ftnd old wines.'' — Kitto, ii. p. 956. 
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Wine for beverage and at feasts ; nor to profane writerB 
to record the fact. It is written of Wisdom, she mingled 
her wine — Prov, ix. 2 — and so written by an inspired 
penman." — JV^ott, London Ed. p. 84. 

This mixed wine must be different from that named in 
Ps. Ixxv, 8. " full of mixture," which we have seen is the 
symbol of the divine vengeance, the cup prepared for hifl 
enemies. But in Prov. ix. 2, it is a blessing to which 
friends are invited. If in this passage the mixture is of 
aromatic spices, in addition to the water necessary to di- 
lute the syrup, it was not to fire the blood with alcohol, 
but to gratify ihe taste with delicate flavors. 

The Passover was celebrated with wine mixed with 
water. Accoiniing to Lightfoot, each person — man, wo- 
man, and child — drank four cups. Christ and his disciples 
having celebrated the Passover, he took of the bread and 
the wine that remained, and instituted the Lord's Supper. 
The wine was, as we believe, the rich syrup diluted with 
water. This kind of wine met all the requirements of 
the law concerning leaven — the true rendering of Mat- 
sah, according to Dr. F. It. Lees, being unfcrmented 
things^ 

" The Rev. R. M. Pattison, of Philadelphia, showed, 
from authorities of the highest repute as exegists or per- 
sonal observation, some of them adverse to the main 
question, by their unanimous concurrence, that the sweet 
wine, or unfermented juice of the grape, was of old a 
popular beverage in Palestine.'* — JVew York Evangelist, 

The conclusion to which tliese varied sources of proof 
bring us may thus be stated : 

1. That unfermented beverages existed, and were a com- 
mon dnnk^ among the ancients. 
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2, That to preserve their very sweet juices, in their liot 
climate, they resorted to boiling and other methods which 
destroyed the power and activity of the gluten, or effectu- 
ally separated it from the juice of the grape, 

3. That these were called wines, were used, and were 
highly esteemed. 

Prof. M. Stuart says, " Facts show that the ancients not 
only preserved their wine xmfermented, but regarded it 
as of a higher flavor and finer quality than fermented 
wine." — Letter to Dr. Nott. 

That they also had drinks that would intoxicate can- 
not be denied. All that we have aimed to show is that 
intoxicating wines were not the only wines in use. 

With the teachings of chemical science, and witli the 
knowledge of the tastes and usages of tlie ancients, we 
are the better prepared to examine and understand the 
Bible, which was written wlien those tastes and usages 
were in actual operation. Common honesty demands 
that we interpret the Scriptures with the eye, the taste, 
and the usages of the ancients, and not with the eye, the 
taste, and the usages of the modems. We should interpret 
each text so as to be in harmony not only with the drift 
and scope of the whole teachings of the Bible, but also with 
the well-ascertained and established laws of nature. It 
certainly is as important to harmonize the interpretations 
of the Bible with the teachings of chemistry and the laws 
of our physical, intellectual, and moral nature, violated by 
alcoholic drinks, as it is to harmonize the interpretations 
of the same word of God with the ascertained facts of 
geology and astronomy. To these latter topics. Biblical 
scholars have given most praiseworthy attention. Let the 
sa-me anxious interest animate our endeavors to harmonize 
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the Bible teacliings with clearly ascertained facts and with 
the truth which the temperance reformation has made 
indisputable. 

The will of God registered in the laws of nature, and the 
will of God registered in the inspired revelation, cannot 
possibly contradict each other. They must harmonize. 
Whatever diflSculties may now stand in the way of this 
harmony, we know that, as science becomes more intelli- 
gently informed of the laws of nature, and as the inter- 
pretation of the Bible becomes more thorough and emanci- 
pated, the testimony of God's works and word will per- 
fectly harmonize. 

" The books of nature and revelation were written by 
the same imerring hand. The former is more full and 
explicit in relation to the physical, the latter in relation to 
the moral, laws of our nature ; still, however, where both 
touch on the same subject, they will ever be found, when 
rightly interpreted^ to be in harmony." " Nature cmd 
revelation are as little at variance on the wine qtcestion 
as on other questions, and when rightly consulted it vnU 
le found to be so. It is not in the text, but in the inter- 
pretation, that men have felt straitened in their conscien- 
ces ; and though this feeling should continue, unless the 
providence of God changes, it will not alter the facts of 
the case." — JVott, London Ed. p. 73. 

THE SCRIPTURES. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that the Author- 
ized Version was translated when the drinking usages 
were well-nigh universal. The attention of Christians 
and of thoughtful men had not been called to the perni- 
cious influence of alcoholic drinks. Though drunkenness 
existed, still no plans were then devised either for its 
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prevention or its cure. It was regarded as an evil inci- 
dent to hospitaKty and social cheer. 

The translators, with the most honest purpose, faith- 
fully, according to their ability, rendered into English the 
original Scriptures, but were nevertheless unintentional- 
ly and nnconsciously influenced by the philosophy and 
usages of their day. As the river carries in its waters 
that which with absolute certainty tells of the soil through 
which it has flowed, so the translators must carry into the 
renderings which they give evidences of the prevailing 
usages and modes of thought of their day. Thus inno- 
cently, though naturally, shades of meaning have been 
given to particular passages. These have come down to 
us with feelings of sacred reverence. To give a new ren- 
dering seems to be almost sacrilege. With this feeling 
every department of science has to contend when it would 
throw new light upon the sacred page. Astronomy and 
geology have met this diflSculty, and it is not strange that 
the cause of temperance should have to contend with this 
feeling, notwithstanding the convictions of temperance 
men are the result of experience and diligent, patient 
investigation. 

We would not distrust, much less weaken, contidenco 
in the Word of God. We would, however, remind the 
reader that only the original text is inspired ; that no 
translation, much less no mere human interpretation, is 
ultimate authority. 

GENERIC WORDS. 

Professor M. Stuart, in his Letter to Eev. Dr. Nott^ 
February 1, 184:8, says, page 11 : " There are in the Scrip- 
tures (Hebrew) but two generic words to designate such 
drinks as may be of an intoxicating iiature when fer- 
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mented and wliich are not so before fermentation. In 
the Hebrew Scriptures the word yayin^ in its broadest 
meaning, designates grape-juice^ or the liquid which the 
fruit of the vine yields. This may be new or old, sweet 
or sour, fermented or unfermented, intoidcating or unin- 
toxicating. The simple idea of grape-juice or vi/ne^iquor 
is the basis and essence of the word, in whatever •connec- 
tion it may stand. The specific sense which we must 
often assign to the word arises not from the word itseli^ 
but from the connection in which it stands." 

He justifies this statement by various examples which 
illustrate the comprehensive character of the word. 

In the London edition (1863) of President E. Nott's 
Lectures^ with an introduction by Tayler Lewis, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Union College, and several appen- 
dices by F. E. Lees, he says : " Yayin is a generic term, 
and, when not restricted in its meaning by some word or 
circumstance, comprehends vinous beverage of eveiy sort, 
however produced. It is, however, as we have seen, often 
restricted to the fruit of the vine in its natural and unin- 
toxicating state " (p. 68). 

Kitto*8 Gyclopcedia^ article Wine : " Yayin in Bible use 
is a very general term, including every species of wine 
made from grapes (oinos ampelinos), though in later ages 
it became extended in its application to wine made from 
other substances." 

Eev. Dr. Murphy, Professor of Hebrew at Belfast, 
Ireland, says : " Yayin denotes all stages of the juice of 
the grape." 

" Yayin (sometimes written yin, yain, or ain) stands for 
the expressed juice of the grape — the context sometimes, 
indicating whether the juice had undergone or not the 
process of fermentation. It is mentioned one himdred 
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and forty-one times." — Bibie Commentary^ Appendix B, 
p. 412. 

ShakaBj "the second, is of the like tenor," says 
Professor Stuart, page 14, but applies wholly to a differ- 
ent liquor. The Hebrew name is shaJcar^ which is usu- 
ally translated strong drink in the Old Testament and 
in the "New. The mere English reader, of course, inva- 
riably gets from this translation a wrong idea of the real 
meaning of the original Hebrew. He attaches to it the 
idea which the English phrase now conveys among us, 
viz., that of a st/rong^ intoxicating drink ^ like owt distilled 
liquors. As to distiUationj by which alcoholic liquors 
are now principally obtained, it was utterly unknown to 
the Hebrews, and, indeed to all the world in ancient 
times." " The true original idea of shakar is a liquor 
obtained from, dates or other fruits (grapes excepted), or 
barley, millet^ etc., which were dried, or scorched, and a 
decoction of them was mixed with honey, aromatics, 
etc." 

On page 15 he adds : " Both words are generic. The 
first means vinous liquor of any and every kind; the 
second means a corresponding liquor from dates and other 
fruits, or from several grains. Both of the liquors have 
in them the saccharvne principle / and therefore they may 
become alcoholic. But both may be kept and used in 
an vmferm^nted state ; when, of course, no quantity that 
a man could drink of them would intoxicate him in any 
perceptible degree." "The' two words which I have 
thus endeavored to define are the onMi two in the Old 
Testament which are generic^ and which have reference to 
the subject now in question." 

"Shakab (sometimes written sheehar, shekar) signi- 
fies * sweet drink * expressed Irom fruits other than the 
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grape, and drunk in an unfermented or fermented state. 
It occurs in the O. T. twenty-three times." — Bible Com^ 
mentary^ p. 418. KiM% CycUypoddia says : " ShaJcar is a 
generic term, including pahn-wine and other saccha/ri/ne 
beverages, except those prepared from the vine." It ifi 
in this article defined " sweet drinkP 

Dr. F. K. Lees, page xxxii. of his Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to the Bible Commentary ^ says shakar^ " saccharine 
drink," is related to the word for sugar in all the Indo- 
Gerraanic and Semitic languages, and is still applied 
throughout the East, from India to Abyssinia, to the palm 
sap, the shaggery made from it, to the date juice and sy- 
rup, as well as to sugar and to the fermented palm-wine. 
It has by usage grown into a generic term for ' drinks,' 
including fresh juices and inebriating liquors other than 
those coming fi'om the grape. See under the heading, 
« Other Hebrew Words " for further illustrations. 

TiRosH, in Kittds Cydopcediaj is defined "vintage 
finiit." In Bible Commsntary^ p. 414 : " Tirosh is a col- 
lective name for the natural produce of the vine." 
Again, Bible Commentary ^ p. xxiv. : " Tirosh is not wine 
at all, but the fruit of the vineyard in its natural condi- 
tion." A learned Biblical scholar, in a volume on the 
wine question, published in London, 1841, holds that 
tirosh is not wine, but fruit. This doubtless may be its 
meaning in some passages, but in others it can only mean 
wine, as, for example, Prov. iii. 10 : " Thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine "'(tirosh); Isa. Ixii. 8: "The 
sons of the stranger shall not drink thy new wine" 
(tirosh). 

" On the whole, it seems to me quite clear," says Prof. 
Stuart, p. 28, " that tirosh is a species of wine, and not 
a genus, like yayin, which means grape-juice in any form, 
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or of any quality, and in any state, and usually is made 
definite only by the context." 

" Tirosh is connected with com and the fruit of the 
olive and the orchard nineteen times ; with com alone, 
eleven times ; with the vine, three times ; and is other- 
wise named five times : in all, thirty-eight times." " It 
is translated in the Authorized Version twenty-six times 
by wine, eleven times by new wine (Neh. x. 39, xiii. 
5, 12; Prov. iii. 10; Isa. xxiv. 7, Ixv. 8; Hos. iv. 14> 
ix. 2 ; Joel i. 10 ; Hag. i. 11 ; Zach. ix. 17), and once 
(Micah VI. 15) by * sweet wine,' where the margin has new 
wine." — Bible Commentary ^ p. 415. 

So uniform is the good use of this word that there is 
bat one doubtful exception (Hosca iv. 11): "Whore- 
dom and wine (yayin), and new wine (tirosh), take away 
the heart." Here arc three different things, each of which 
IS charged with taking away the heart. As whoredom is 
not the same as yayin, so yayin is not the same as tirosh. 
If physical intoxication is not a necessary attribute of the 
first, then why is it of the third, especially when the sec- 
ond is adequate for intoxication ? If yayin and tirosh 
each means intoxicating wine, then why use both ? It 
would then read, whoredom and yayin (intoxicating wine) 
and tii'osh (intoxicating wine) take away the heart, which 
is tautological. The three terms are symbolical. 

WTioredom is a common designation of idolatry, which 
the context particularly names. This steals tlie heart 
from God as really as does literal whoredom. 

Yayin may represent drunkenness or debased sensu- 
ality. This certainly takes away the heart. 

Tirosh may represent luxury, and, in this application, 
dishonesty, as tirosh formed a portion of the tithes, 
rapacity In exaction, and perversion in their use, is fitly 
charged with taking away the liearl. 
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Certain interpreters imagine that only alcoholic drinks 
take away the heart ; but we know from the Bible that 
pride, ambition, worldly pleasures, fulness of bread, 
Ezek. xvi. 49, and other things, take away the heart. 

G. H. Shanks, in his review of Dr. Laurie, says : " In 
vine-growing lands, grapes are to owners what wheal, 
corn, flax, etc., are to agriculturists, or what bales of cot- 
ton or bank-notes are to merchants. Do these never take 
away the heart of the possessor from God ?" 

OTHER HEBREW WORDS. 

4 

We extract from Dr. F. R. Lees' Appendix B of jBibli- 
cal Commentary the following, pp. 415-418: 

Khemer is a word descriptive of the foaming appear 
ance of the juice of the grape newly expressed, or when 
undergoing fermentation. It occurs but nine times in all, 
including once a verb, and six times in its Chaldee fonn 
of khamar or kliamrah, Deut. xxxii. 14; Ezra aHI. 9, 
vii. 22 ; Ps. Ixxv. 8 ; Isa. xxvii. 2 ; Dan. v. 1, 2, 
4,23. 

Liebig says : " Vegetable juice in general becomes tur- 
bid when in contact with the air before fermentation 
COMMENCES." — Chemistry of Agricvlture^ 3d edition. 
" Thus, it appears, ybam or ^wr5i<^n^55 (what the Hebrews 
called khemer, and applied to the foaming blood of the 
grape) is no proof of alcohol being present." — BibU 
Commentary^ Prelim, xvi. note. 

Ahsis (sometimes written au^iSy asie, osis) is specially 
applied to the juice of newly-trodden grapes or other 
fruit. It occurs five times. Cant. viii. 2; Isa. xlix. 
26 ; Joel i. 6, iii. 18, Amos ix. 13. 

SovEH (sometimes Ayritten sofje^ ^olhe) denotes a 
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luBcioas and probably boiled wine (Latin, sapa). It occurs 
three times. Isa. i. 22; Hosea iv. 18 ; Nabiim i. 14. 

" It is chiefly interesting as affording a link of connec 
tion between classical wines and those of Judea, througli 
an obviously common name, beiug identical with the 
Greek hejpsema, the Latin aapa^ and the modem Italian 
and French sabe — ^boiled grape-juice. The inspissated 
wines, called defrutum and syrceneum^ were, according to 
Pliny (xi\^. 9), a species of it. The last name singularly 
suggests the instrument in which it was prepared — the 
«yr, or caldron." — Bible Commentary^ Prelim, xxiii. 
% Mesek (sometimes written mesech)^ literally, a mix- 
ture, is used with its related forms, mezeg and mhnaakj to 
denote some liquid compounded of various ingredients. 
These words occur as nouns four times, and in a verbal 
shape five times. Ps. Ixxv. 8 ; Prov. xxiii. 30 ; Cant, 
vii. 2 ; Isa. Ixv. 11. The verbal forms occur Prov. ix. 2, 
5 ; also, in Ps. cii. 9 ; Isa. xix. 14. 

AsHisiiAH (sometimes written eshishah) signifies some 
kind of fruit-cake, probably cake of pressed grapes or 
raisins. It occurs four tunes, and in each case is associ- 
ated by the Authorized Version with some kind of drink. 
2 Sam. vi. 19 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 3 ; Cant. ii. 5 ; Ilosea iii. 1. 

Shemabim is derived from shamAxr^ to preserve, and 
lias the general signification of things preserved. It occui-s 
five times. In Exodus xii. 42, the same word, difler- 
ently pointed, is twice translated as signifying to he Tcept 
(observed). Ps. Ixxv. 8, dregs; Isa. xxv. 6, fat things; 
Jer. xlviii. 11, lees ; Zeph. i. 12, lees. 

Mamtaqqim is derived from viahthaqy to suck, and do- 
notes sweetness. It is applied to the mouth (Cant. v. 16) 
as full of sweet things. In Neh. viii. 10, " drink the 
sweet" mamtaqqim, sweetness, sweet drinks. 
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SiiAKAR (sometimes written shechar^ shekar) signiiiea 
sweet drink expressed from fruits otlier than the grap^ 
and drunk in an unfermented or fermented state. It oc- 
curs in tlie Old Testament twenty-three times. Lev. 
X. 9; Kumb. vi. 3 (twice wine and vinegar), xxviii. 7; 
Deut. xiv. 26, xxix. 6 ; Judges xiii. 4, 7, 14 ; 1 Sam. i. 
15 ; Ps. Ixix. 12 ; ProY. xx. 1, xxxi. 4, 6 ; Isa. v. 11, 22, 
xxiv. 9, xxviii. 7, xxix. 9, Ivi. 12; Micah ii. 11. Shakar 
is uniformly translated strong drink in the Authorized 
Version, except in Numb, xxviii. 7 (strong wine), and in 
Ps. Ixix. 12, where, instead of drinkers of shakar^ the 
Authorized Version reads drunkards. (See "Generic 
Words.") 

GREEK, LATIN, AND ENGLISH GENERIC WORDS. 

OiNOS. — ^Biblical scholars are agreed that in the Septua- 
gint or Greek translation of the Old Testament and in 
the New Testament, the word oinoB corresponds to the 
Hebrew word yayin, Stuart says : " In the New Tes- 
tament we have oinos, which corresponds exactly to the 
Hebrew yayin." 

As both yayin and oinos are generic words, they desig- 
nate the juice of the grape in all its stages. 

In the Latin we have the word vinum, which the lexi* 
con gives as equivalent to oinos of the Greek, and is ren- 
dered by the English word wine, both being generic. 
Here, then, arc four generic words, yayin^ oinoSj vinv/m^ 
and iciney all expressing the same generic idea, as includ- 
ing all sorts and kinds of the juice of the grape. "Wine 
is generic, just as are the words groceries, hardware, 
merchandise, fruit, grain, and other words. 

Dr. Frederic R. Lees, of England, the author of sev- 
eral learned articles in KitMs Gyclopo^dia, in which he 
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fihows an intimate acquaintance with the ancient lan- 
guages, says: "In Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, and English, the words for wine in all 
these languages are originally^ and always, and inclitr 
eively, applied to the blood of the grape in its primitive 
and natural condition, as well, subsequently, as to that 
juice both boiled and fermented." 

Dr. Laurie, on the contrary, says : " This word denotes 
intoxicating wine in some places of Scripture ; therefore, 
it denotes the same in all places of Scripture." This 
not only begs the whole question, but is strange, very 
strange logic. We find the word which denotes the spirit 
often rendered wind or breath ; shall we, therefore, con- 
elude it always means wind or breath, and, with the Sad- 
ducees, infer that there is neither angel nor spirit, and 
that there can be no resurrection ? So, also, because the 
word translated heaven often means the atmosphere, shall 
we conclude that it always means atmosphere, and tliat 
there is no such place as a heaven where the redeemed 
will be gathered and where is the throne of God ? 

But the miseiy and delusion art that most readers of 
the Bible, knowing of no other than the present wines 
of commerce, wliich are intoxicating, leap to the conclu- 
sion, wine is wine all the world over — as the wine of our 
day is inebriating, therefore the wine mentioned in the 
Bible was intoxicating, and there was none other. 

There is a perverse tendency in the human mind to 
limit a generic word to a particular species. 

John Stuart Mill, in liis System 4,-f Logic^ says : " A 
generic term is always liable to become limited to a single 
species if people have occasion to think and speak of that 
species oftener than of anything else contained in the genus. 
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The tide of custom fli-st drifts the word on the'shore of a 
particular meaning, then retires and leaves it there." 

The truth of this is seen every day in the way in wHdi 
the readers of the Bible limit the generic word wine to one 
of the species under it, and that an intoxicating wine. . 

CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTS. 

The careful reader of the Bible will have noticed that 
in a number of cases wine is simply mentioned, without 
anything in the context to determine its character. He 
will have noticed another class, which unmistakably de- 
notes the bad character of the beverage. He will also 
have noticed a third class, whose character is as clearly 
designated as good. 

It would extend this discussion too much to trace out 
all the different ways in which the generic word wine is 
ased. It will suffice to direct attention to the two classes 
which designate their character. 

BAD WINE. 

One class of texts refers to wine : 

1. As the cause of intoxication. This is not disputed. 

2. As the cause of violence and woe. Prov. iv. 17; 
" They drink the yayin, wine, of violence." Prov. xxiii. 
29, 30 : " Who hath woe ? Who hath soitows ? Who 
hath contentions? Who hath babbling? Who hath 
wounds without cause ? Who hath redness of eyes ? They 
that tarry long at the yayin^ wine ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine." 

3. As the cause of self-security and irreligion. Isa. 
Ivi. 12: "Come ye, say they, I will fetch yayin^ wine, 
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md "we will fill ourselves vitli strong drink ; and tu mor- 
row shall be as this daj, and much more abundant/' Ilab. 
ii. 6 : " Yea also, because he trausgressetb by yayin, wine, he 
is a proud man, neither keepeth at home, who eiJsirjretli 
[lis desire as hell, and is as death, and cannot be satistieil/* 
[sa. xxviii. 7 : " They also have erred through yaj-in, wine, 
md through strong drink are out of the way ; the ]>riei»t 
md the prophet have erred through strong drink ; they 
err in vision, they stumble in judgment/' 

4. As poisonous and destructive. Pro v. xxiii. 31 : 
" Look not thou upon the yayin, wine, when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup, when it luoveth itecif 
aright. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder." Chemists find in this passage an admira- 
ble description of the process of ^dnous fermentation by 
which alcohol is produced. 

It is worthy of particular notice that it is this kind of 
wine that men are exhorted and warned not even to look 
upon, much less to drink ; and that because its effects 
will be like the poisonous, deadly bite of a serpent and 
the equally fatal sting of the adder. Dent, xxxii. o3 : 
'' Their yayin, wine, is the poison of dragons, and the cniul 
venom of asps." 

The Hebrew word kliamah, here rendered poison, oc- 
curs eight times, and is six times translated poison, as in 
Dent, xxxii. 24 : " The jmson of serpents ;" xxxii. 23 : 
" Their wine is the poison of dragons ;" Ps. Iviii. 4 : 
" Their poison is like the poison of a serpent ;" cxl. 3 : 
" Adders' j:>t?i^^>?i is under their lips;'' Job vi. 4: "Tlie 
poison whereof drinketh up my spirit." 

Hosea vii. 5 : " Made him sick with bottles of wine " 
(khamath), poison ; margin, " heat through wine." Ilab. ii. 
15 : " Woe unto him that giveA his neighbor drink ; that 
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puttetli thy bottle to him." The word hotde is rendered 
khamalij which means poison^ and is so rendered gene^ 
erally ; by a figure, the bottle is put for the poison it con- 
tained. 

Parkhurst defines this word " cm injlarantatory poison^ 
and refers to the rabbins, who have identified it with the 
poisoned cup of malediction. Archbishop Newcome, in 
his translation, says that "khamah i^ gall poison^ St 
Jerome's Version has gall in one text, and mad in another. • 
— Nott^ London Ed., F. E. Lees, Appendix A, p. 197. 
Dr. Gill renders the word, " thy gaU^ thy poisonP The 
late Professor Nordheimer, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, in his Critical Graimna/TyhsA 
" maddening wineJ^ 

Notice the character given to this wine : gall, poison, 
poison of serpents, adders' poison, poison of dragons, 
poison which drinketh up the spirits, maddening wine 
ITow exact the agreement between the declarations of tlie 
Bible and the teachings of physical truth ! Alcohol is 
certified by tlionsaiids of illustrations as poison to the 
human system. 

" The propriety of calling alcohol poison will be dis- 
puted, and with a show of reason, because there is a 
peculiarity about it which makes people doubt its poison- 
ous effect, namely, the ease and rapidity with which it is 
oxidized and eliminated from the system. Metallic 
poisons remain and incorporate themselves with the 
tissues, and, of course, can be detected. Alcohol is, as it 
wej-c, volatilized, and soon disappears, having, indeed, 
impaired the functional powers, but made no perceptible 
o:g:inic change. If, therefore, the dose is not immedi- 
ate iy renewed, the system, by virtue of the law of re- 
cuperation, rapidly recovers its normal cdndition. But 
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if frequently repeated, fiinctioual disturljanec becomes 
permanent, and the system does not recover the normal 
condition. And if the dose is large and long-continued, 
though it may not produce drunkenness, it does finally 
produce symptoms so strikingly like the slow poisoning 
by metals that the similarity cannot be accidental. Now, 
persistent functional disturbance at last brings al>out 
organic change." 

• Willard Parker, M.D., of New York, asks, in his ad- 
dress at the American Association for the Cure of In- 
ebriates, " What is alcohol i The answer is — ^a poison. 
It is so regarded by the best writers and teachers on toxi- 
cology. I refer to Orfila, Christison, and the like, who 
class it with arsenic, corrosive sublimate, and prussic acid. 
Like these poisons, when introduced into the system, it 
is capable of destroying life without acting mechanically." 
"Introduced into the system, it induces a general dis- 
ease, as well marked as intermittent fever, small-pox, or 
lead poison." 

In a letter to myself, he says : " The alcohol is the one 
evil genius, whether in wine, or ale, or whiskey, and is 
killing the race of men. Stay the ravages of this one 
poison, alcohol, that king of poisons, the mightiest wea- 
pon of the devil, and the millennium will soon dawn." 

In a recent public address, he made the astounding 
statement that " one-third of all the deaths in the citv of 
New York are the result, directly or indirectly, of the 
use c>f alcohol ; and that, in the last thirty -eight years, 
100,000 persons in this city have died of its use, either, 
by themselves or their parents." 

This is fully sustained by the " Report of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charities " : 

" In careful breeding of cattle, at least ninety-six per 
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cx'iit. ojinc to iiiatnrity, and ot horses ninety-five pc 
cent- in our nortLem cliniato. WTiile of the infiuiid 
more j>recious race of men, at least thirty-three per (^ 
perish in the bud of infaacj or Uossom of early yontL" 

2s o Wonder that against such wine the Scriptures I 
up their earnest warnings, because wine (yayin) is 
mocker ; because it '' biteth like a serpent, and stingc 
like an adder/' 

5. As condemning iJtosc who are devoted to drink, I 
V. 22 : " AVoe unto them that are mighty to drink (yay 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong drink : whi 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the rig 
eousness of the righteous from him ! Therefore as 1 
fire devoureth the stubble, and the flame consumeth 1 
chaff, BO their root shall be as rottenness, and their bl 
som shall go up as dust : because they have cast away 1 
law of the Lord of hosts, and despised the word of 1 
Holy One of Israel." 

1 Cor. vi. 10 : " Xor dninkards shall inherit the kii 
dom of God." 

C. As the emblem of punishment and of eternal ru 
Pb. Ix. 3: "Thou hast made us to drink the (yay 
wine of astonishment;" literally, "wine of reeling 
trembling." Tlie Vulgate reads, "suffering." Ps. Ix 
8 : " For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and i 
(yayin) wine is red ; it is full of mixture ; and he pour( 
out of the same : but the dregs thereof, all the wicked 
the earth sliall Avring them out, and drink them." I 
li. 17: " () Jerusalem, which hast drunk at the hand 
ilio Lord tlic cup of his fuiy; thou hast drunken 1 
dregs of the cup of trembling, and wrung them ou 
also, verse 22. Jer. xxv. 15 : " Take the yayin, ^ine-ci 
of this fury at my hand." Rev. xvi. 19 : " To give m 
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her the cup of the (oinou) wine of the fierccuc&s of his 
wrath." Rev. xiv. 10 : " The same shall drink of the 
.(oinou) wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out 
■ without mixture into the cup of his indignation ; and he 
Aall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the pivs- 
ence of the holy angels, and iu the presence of the Liimb : 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever." 

GOOD vrcaK. 

From this terrible but very imperfect setting forth of 
the testimonies of the Bible in regard to the wine whose 
character is bad, I turn, with a sense of grateful pleasure, 
to another class of texts which speaks with approbation of 
a wine whose character is good, and which is commended 
as a real blessing. 

1 . 27iis 101716 is to 1)6 presented at the altar as an offt rintj 
to God* Numb, xviii. 12 : " All the best of the oil, and 
all the best of the wine, and of the wheat, the first-fruits 
of them wliich they shall offer unto the Lord, them have 
I given thee." In this passage, all the best of the wine 
(tirosh) is associated with the best of the oil and of the 
wheat, denoting the most vahiable natural productions — 
the direct gift of God. 

That these terms denote the fruit of the soil in their 
natural state, seems probable from the next verse : " And 
whatsoever is first ripe in the land, which they shall bring 
unto the Lord, shall be thine." Tliis was a first fni it- 
offering. It is associated with oil, and flour, and the first- 
fruits; it is an "oflfering of wine for a sweet savor — an 
offiering made by fire, for a sweet savor unto the Lord." 
Neh. X. 37 : " Bring the first-fhiits of our dough, and our 
ofierings, and the fruit of all manner of trees, of (tiroslij 
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viai^ and of oil," etc. Again, vers6 39 : " Bring tk 
ofleriiig of the coin, of tlie (tirosli) new wine, and ^ 
oQ," etc. From these pofsages, it is held by Bome Uiat 
the solid produce of the vinejrard was here presented. 
Chap. xiii. 5 : "■ The tithes of the com, and (tiroeb) 
new wine, and the oil," etc. ; and 13 : " The tithe of the 
corn, and the (tirodi) new wine, and the oil," etc. It 
hardly to be credited, when in the law (Levit. ii. 11} 
all leavea was forbidden a an offering, that God, 
shoald require a fenneated liquor which, of all others, 
the moat direct canfe of wretchednesd and woe in tiiis 
life, and of eternal min in the future, as a religions ofl^- 
ing. Leaven was forbidden with all sacrifices, "whetbef 
they were meat or peace offcringB, Ex. xxiii. 18 ; xxiiv, 
25; Levit. vi. 17; viL 12 ; x. 12. As all the other 
articles offered in worship were in their nature pnrn 
and harmless — ^were essential to the comfort and well- 
being of man, it is passing strange that the wine should 
be the one exception, 

2. T/tis wine is classed among the blessings, the a»t^ 
I Jvrie, the necessaries of life. When the patriarch Isaaa 
' blessed his son Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 2S), he said : " There- 
fore God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the tatnas 
of the earth, and plenty of com, and (tirosh) wine." The 
bleseing was on the actual growth of the field — that 
■which " the dew and the fetncBS of the earth produced;" 
these were the dii'ect gifls of God. 

Of this blessing, Isaac afterwards said to Esan (versa 
3T) : " "With corn and (tiroah) wine I have austaJned him ;" 
that is, I have pledged the divine blessing to secure to 
him and his posterity in plenty the things necessary for 
their best comfort and happiness. Therefore we read, Deut. 
vii, 13 : " And he will lovo thee, and blosa thee, and mul- 
tiply tiiec ; ho will also bless the fruit of thy -womb, sad 
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the fruit of thy land ; thy com, and thy (tirosli) wine, and 
thine oil ; the increase of thy kine and the flocks of thy 
sheep in the land which he sware unto thy Others to give 
ihee.'' The grouping is very significant : the blets>ii)^ 
was to rest upon "the fruit of the womb, upon the fruit 
of the land, which is specified; thy com, and thy wine, 
and thine oil ; also^ the increase of thy kine and flocks of 
sheep." It is the direct and immediate product of the 
• land. To secure this, God (Dent. xi. 14) promised : " I 
'will give you the rain of your land in his due season, 
the first rain and the latter rain, that thou mayest gather 
in thy com, and thy (tirosh) wine, and thine oil. And I 
vill send grass into thy fields, that thou mayest eat and 
be full.'' Prov. iii. 10 : « So shall thy bams be filled 
with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with (tiroeh) 
new wine." 

Albert Barnes, on Isa. xxiv. 7, says: "New wine (ti- 
rosh) denotes properly must, or the wine that was newly 
expressed from the grape and that was not fermentcJ, 
usually translated new wine or sweet wine." 

Isa. Ixv. 8: "As the new wine is found in the cluster, 
and one saith. Destroy it not ; for a blessing is in it." Al- 
bert Barnes says : " The Hebrew word (tirosh) here used 
means properly must, or new wine." On the words " for 
a blessing is in it," he says : " That which is regarded as a 
blessing, that is, wine." He cites Judges ix. 13 in proof: 
" Wine which cheereth God and man (tirosh)." 

Joel iii. 18 : " The mountains shall drop down new wine 
(tirosh), and the hills shall flow with milk;" i,e.y abund- 
ance of blessings. These blessed tilings are the pure, and 
harmless, and direct products of the land, necessary for 
the comfl)rt and happiness of man. Is intoxicating wine, 
which is the emblem of God's wi-ath and of eternal nun, 
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among the things blessed? StHl further (Ps. civ. 14, 
15) : " He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man : that he may bring forth food 
out of the earth ; and wine (yayin) that maketh glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and bread 
which strengtheneth man's heart." Again, we read 
(Judges ix. 13) : " And the vine said. Should I leave my 
(tirosji) wine, which cheereth the heart of God and manP' 

Obviously, God can only be cheered or pleased with the 
fruit of the vine as the product of his own power and the 
gift of his goodness, and man is cheered with it when he 
sees the ripening clusters, and when he partakes thereof. 

There is a strange impression, very current in our day, 
that nothing can cheer and exhilarate but alcoholic 
drinks.* Is it not written, Zech. ix. 7, "Com shdl 
make the young men cheerful, and new wine (tirosh) the 
maids "? In referring to the nutritious qualities of the corn 
and wine, the prophet assigns the corn to the young men, 
and the new wine, tirosh^ to the maidens. Here the new 
wine, the must, or unfermented juice, is approbated. Ps. 
iv. 7 : " Thou hast put gladness " (the same word which is 
translated cheereth in Judges ix. 13) "in my heart, more 
than in the time that their com and (tirosh) wine in- 
creased." 

"We all know that the weary, hungry man is cheered 
with meat. As soon as the nerves of the stomach are ex- 
cited by food, a sensation of refreshment, of warmth, and 
of cheer is felt. The woman who, all day long, has bent 
over the wash-tub and exhausted her strength, sits down 
at the close of the day to her cup of tea — 

** The cup that cheers, but not inebriates '' — 
with her frugal meal of bread, and, peradventure, of 
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meat, and rises up refresliecj, clieerful, and strong. "We 
all know that good news is cheering, animating, exhilarat- 
ing. So, also, is cold water ; for thus, saith the Proverb 
XXV. 25: "As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good 
news from a far country." Water, with its cheering; 
power, was the proper illustration. 

3. This wine is the emblem of spirittMl blessings, Isa. 
Iv. 1 : " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat ; yea, 
come, buy wine (yayin) and milk without money and with- 
out price." Here the prophet, in the name of God, invites 
all, every one, to take this wine and milk freely and 
abundantly. How incongruous to say. Buy milk, and 
drink abundantly of it, for it is innocent and nutritious, 
and will do you good ; iand then to say, Come, buy wine 
(yayin), an intoxicating beverage, which, if you drink 
habitually and liberally, will beget the drunkard's appe- 
tite, and shut you out of heaven ! Can it be that God 
makes the intoxicating wine the emblem of those spirit- 
ual blessings which ensure peace and prosperity in this 
life, and prepares the recipient for blessedness hereafter ? 
There is harmony between milk and unfermented wine 
as harmless and nutritious, and they properly stand as the 
symbols of spiritual mercies. With this view agree the 
other scriptures cited: Ps. civ. 15: "Wine (yayin) that 
liiaketh glad the heart of man ;" Judges ix. 13 : " Wine 
(tirosh) which cheereth God and man;" Cant. vii. 9: 
" Best wine for my beloved ;" Pro v. ix. 2 : " Wisdom hath 
mingled her wine (yaynah). Come, eat of my bread, and 
drink of the wine (yayin) I have mingled ;" Cant. v. 1 : 
" I have drunk my wine (yayin) with milk : eat, O friends ; 
drink, yea, drink abimdantly, O beloved." 

Such is the invitation to drink abundantlv, becauso 
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Bpiritual blessings never injure, but always do good U 
the recipient. 

4. This wine is the emblem of the hlood of the atonement^ 
hy which is the forgiveness of sins and eternal blessed- 
ness. In the institution of the Lord's Supper, as recorded 
by Matt. xxvi. 26-28 and Mark xiv. 22-24, Chi-ist " took 
the cup, and gave thanks," saying, " This is my blood of 
the New Testament," " shed for the remission of sins." 
The bread and the wine are here united, as in other scrip 
tures, as blessings, but in this case as emblems of the 
most wonderful manifestation of the divine love to man. 
Paul, 1 Cor. X. 16 : " The cup of blessings which we 
bless, is it not the communion of the blood of Christ ?" 
At the close, Christ said, " I will not drink henceforth of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new 
with you in my Father's kingdom." Thus the cup is asso- 
ciated with the eternal blessedness of the heavenly world. 
See further comments on Matt. xxvi. 26. 

In all the passages where good wine is named, there is 
no lisp of warning, no intimations of danger, no hint of 
disapprobation, but always of decided approval. 

How bold and strongly marked is the contrast : 

The one the cause of intoxication, of violence, and of 
woes. 

The other the occasion of comfort and of peace. 

The o^ie the cause of irreligion and of self-destructioa 

The other the devout offering of piety on the altar of 
God. , 

The one the symbol of the divine wrath. 

The other the symbol of spiritual blessings. 

The one the emblem of eternal damnation. 

The other the emblem of eternal salvation. 

" The distinction in quality between the good and the 
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bad wine is as clear as that between good and bad men, 
or good and bad wives, or good and bad spirits ; for one 
is the constant subject of warning, designated poit^n lit- 
erally, analogically, and figuratively, while the other is 
commended as refreshing and innocent, which no alcoholic 
wine is." — Zees^ Appendix, p. 232. 

Can it be that these blessings and curses refer to the 
same beverage, and that an intoxicating liquor? Doe? 
the trumpet give a certain or an uncertain sound ? Says 
Rev. Dr. Nott : " Can the same thing, in the same state, 
be good and bad ; a symbol of wrath, and a symbol of 
mercy ; a thing to be songht ^fter, and a thing to be 
avoided? Certainly not. And is the Bible, then, incon- 
sistent with itself? No, certainly." — Ifott, London Ed. 
p. 48. 

Professor M. Stuart, p. 49, says : " My final conclusion 
is this, viz., that whenever the Scriptures speak of wine 
as a comfort, a blessing, or a libation to God, and rank it 
with such articles as com and oil, they mean, they can 
mean only such wine as contained no alcohol that could 
have a mischievous tendency ^ that wherever they de- 
nounce it, and connect it with drunkenness and revel- 
ling, they can mean only alcoholic or intoxicating wine." 

But the position of the advocates of only one kind of 
wine is that " the juice of the grape, when called wine, 
was always fermented, and, being fermented, was always 
intoxicating ;" " that fermentation is the essence of wine." 
One exception will destroy the universality of this sweep- 
ing statement. 

THE WIXE OF EGYPT. 

Gen. xl. 11 : "I took the grapes, and pressed them into 
Piiaraoh's cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh's hand." 
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To break the force of this, it is' pleaded that it was only a 
dream. lint a dream designed to certify an immediate 
coming event could only be intelligible and pertinent by 
representing an existing usiige. 
A flingular proof of tbe ancient nsage of sqneeziag the 




juice of grapea into a cup has been exhumed at Pompeii." 
It ia that of Bacchna standing by a pedestal, and holding 
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in both liands a large duster of grapes, and scjueezing the 
juice into a cup. 

" Plutarch aftirms that before the time of Psammetichus, 
who lived six hundred years before Christ, the Egyptians 
neither drank fermented wine nor offered it in sacrifice." 
— J^fott, Third Lecture. 

" In remote antiquity, grapes were brought to the table, 
and the juice there expressed for immediate use." — ^otty 
London Ed. p. 58. 

" Josephus' version of the butler's speech is as follows : 
He said ' that by the king's permission he pressed the 
grapes into a goblet, and, having strained the sweet 
wine, he gave it to the king to drink, and that he 
received it graciously." Josephus here uses gleukos 
to designate the expressed juice of the grape before fer- 
mentation could possibly commence." — JBible Cammen- 
tary, p. 18. 

Bishop Lowth of England, in his Commentary on Isaiah^ 
in 1778, remarking upon Isa. v. 2, refers to the case of 
Pharaoh's butler, and says, " By which it would seem that 
the Egyptians drank only the fresh juice pressed from the 
grapes, which was called oinos ampilinos, e.^., wine of 
the vineyards." 

Kev, Dr. Adam Clarke, on Gen. xl. 11, says : " From tlus 
we find that wine anciently was the mere expressed juice 
of the grape without fermentation. The saky, or cup- 
bearer, took the bunch, pressed the juice into the cup, and 
instantly delivered it into the hands of his master. This 
was anciently the yayin [wine] of the Hebrews, the oinos 
[wine] of the Greeks, and the mustum [new fresh wine] 
of the ancient Latins." Bagster's Comprehensive Bible 
quotes Dr. Clarke with approbation, 

^' It appears tliat tlie Mohammedans of Arabia press 
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the jnice of the grape into a enp, and drink it as Pharaoh 
did." — S^ottj London Ed. p. 59. 
Milton savs of Eve : 

'' For drink the grape she crushed — inoffensiye niust'' 

So also Gray : 

" Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And qnaff the pendent vintage as it grows." 

J^Tott, 59. 

NEW WINE A^^) OLD BOTTLES. 

The first occasion, following the order of the Gospels, on 
which Christ speaks of wine, he says (Matt. ix. 17): 
"Keither do men put new wine into old bottles," etc. 
A similar statement is also made by Mark ii. 22 and 
Luke V. 37. 

Our Lord here refers to a well-known custom, in his 
day, in relation to the keeping of wine. Notice the facts. 
They did not put (oinos neos) new wine — the juice fresh 
from the press — into old bottles, then made of the skins 
of goats, and the reason is given, " Else the bottles break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish." But 
it was the custom to put the new wine into new bottles, 
and the reason is given, " That both the wine and the bot- 
tles are thus preserved." 

The explanation which the advocates of but one kind 
of wine give is that new bags were used in order to resist 
the expansive force of the carbonic acid gas generated by 
fermentation. This explanation necessarily admits that 
the new wine had not yet fermented ; for, if it had been 
fermented, the old bottles would suit just as well as the 
now ; but the new, it is pleaded, were required to resist 
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the force of fermentation. They tlius concede tbal the 
new wine had not yet fermented. 

Chambers, in his Cyclopcedia, early edition, says: 
" The force of fermenting wine is very great, being able, 
if closely stopped up, to burst through the strongest 
cask." What chance would a goat- skin have ? 

I have said, if the "new wine " had already fermented, 
the old bottles would suit just as well as the new ; but, if 
not fermented, the old would not suit, not because they 
were weak, but because they would have portions of the 
albuminous matter or yeast adiiering to the sides. This, 
having absorbed oxygen jfrom the air, would become active 
fermenting matter, and would communicate it to the en- 
tire mass. 

Liebig informs us that "fermentation depends upon the 
access of air to the grape-juice, the gluten of which ab- 
sorbs oxygen and becomes ferment, communicating its own 
decomposition to the saccharine matter of the grapes." — 
KittOj ii. 955. 

The new bottles or skins, being clean and perfectly free 
fi-om all ferment, were essential for preserving the fresh 
unfermented juice, not that their strength might resist 
the force of fermentation, but, being clean and free from 
fermenting matter, and closely tied and sealed, so as to 
exclude the air, the wine would be preserved in the same 
state in which it was when put into those skins. 

Columella, who lived in the days of the Apostles, in his 
receipt for keeping the wine " ahoays s^weet,'^^ expressly 
directs that the newest must, be put in a ^^ticw arnphoray^ 
or jar. 

Smith, in his Greek and Roman Antiquities ^ says: 
" When it was desired to preserve a quantity in the sweet 
Etatc, an amphora was taken and coated with pitch within 
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and loithout ; it was filled with the mustum lixivium, and 
corked, so as to be perfectly air-tight." 

The facts stated by Christ are in perfect keeping with 
the practice prevailing in his day to prevent the pure 
juice of the grape from fermenting. The new amphora — 
the amphora coated with pitch within and witTwut — and 
the new hottUs^ all have I'eference to the same custom. 
The people of Palestine must have been familiar with this 
custom, or Christ would not have used it as an illustra- 
tion. This passage, properly viewed in connection Avith 
the usages of the day, goes a great way toward establish- 
ing the fact that Christ and the people of Palestine recog- 
nized the existence of two kinds of wine — ^the fermented 
and the unfermented. 

This passage also helps us to understand the character 
of the wine Christ used, which he made for the wedding 
at Cana, and which he selected as the symbol of hia 
atoning blood. 

CHRIST EATING AND DRINKING. 

Matt. xi. 18, 19 : " John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say. He hath a devil. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they say. Behold a man glutton- 
ous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. 
But wisdom is justified of her children." The Saviour, 
in the verses immediately preceding, illustrated the cap- 
tiousness and unreasonableness of those who were deter 
mined not to be pleased, but under all circumstances to 
find fault. " "Whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It 
is like unto children sitting in the markets and calling 
unto their fellows, and saying, "We have piped unto you, 
and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, and 
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j^e Lave not lamented." Cliriet directly applies tliis illua- 
tration by reference to the estimate placed upon John and 
himself by that generation. 

John was a Nazarite, and conformed rigidly to the re- 
quirements of that order. When they noticed his austere 
abstinence, peculiar habits, rough attire, and uncompro- 
mising denunciations, they were not pleased, and dis- 
missed him with the remark, " He hath a devil." When 
they saw Christ, whose mission was different from that of 
John, and perceived that he practised no austerities, but 
lived like other men, and mingled socially with even the 
despised of men, they were no better pleased, and said, 
" Behold a man gluttonous, and a wine-bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners." It is on such authority that the 
advocates of alcoholic wines claim that Christ was accus- 
tomed to use them. At best, it is only inferential, because 
he ate and drank, and was " a friend of publicans and sin 
ners," that he therefore necessarily drank intoxicating 
wine. We notice that the same authority which said he 
was a " wine-bibber " also said he .was ^ ' gluttonous." And 
on two other occasions (John i. 20, viii. 48) they said he 
had a devil. If we believe the first charge on the author- 
ity of his enemies, we must also believe the second and the 
third, for the authority is the same. It will be borne in 
mind tliat these, his enemies, traduced his character that 
they might destroy his influence. They judged that the 
charge of wine-bibbing, whether it implied drimkenness or 
sensuality, was the most damaging to his influence as a 
religious teacher and reformer. It should also be remem- 
bered that his enemies were unscrupulous, malignant, and 
not noted for their truthfulness. 

Dr. John J. Owen, in his Commentary ^ says : " As wine 
was a common beverage in that land of vineyards, in its 
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tiufermented sta'e, our Lord most likely drank it." The 
Saviour did not turn aside from his work to clear himself 
from the charges which malignity and felsehood brought 
against him. He simply said, " Wisdom is justified of 
her children ;" that is. My work and my character will 
ultimately shield me from the power of all false accusa- 
tions. Those who know me will not be affected by them, 
and tliose who hate me will not cease from their calumny. 

Matt. xxi. 33 : " Vineyard and wine-press." Keither of 
these determine anything of the character of the wine 
which was made. It is begging the question to say that 
all was fermented, especially as the quotations from an- 
cient authors show that there were two kinds — ^the fer- 
mented and the unfermented. 

Matt. xxiv. 38 : " Eating and drinking." These terms 
denote hilarious, thoughtless, and, perhaps, excessive dis- 
sipation. Admit that what they drank was intoxicating, 
it only proves, what no one denies, that there were inebri- 
ating drinks, but does not and caniiot prove there were 
no others. 

Matt. xxiv. 49: "Eat and drink with the drunken." 
This states a fact which we admit, and is proof that there 
were then intoxicating liquors, and that some men then 
used them. 

THE lord's supper. 

Matt. xxvi. 26, 27. Having finished the Passover, our 
Lord " took bread," unleavened, unfermented bread, and 
blessed it. This was done always at the Passover, and was 
by Christ transferred to the Supper. He gave it to his 
disciples as the symbol of his body. Then he took the 
cup, and gave thanks. This also was done on giving the 
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tliird cup at the Passover. This ho also transferred, and 
gave it to his disciples as the symbol of his blood, " shed 
for the remission of sins." The bread and the cup were 
used with no discrimination as to their character. To bo 
in harmony with the bread, the cup should also have been 
unfermented. It was the Passover bread and wine that 
Christ used. In Ex. xii. 8, 15, 17-20, 34, 39, and other 
places, all leaven is forbidden at that feast and for seven 
days. The prohibition against the presence and use of 
all fermented articles was under the penalty of being " cut 
off from Israel.'* " The law forbade seor — yeast, ferment, 
whatever could excite fermentation — and khahmatz, 
whatever had undergone fermentation, or been subject to 
the action of seor.^^ — Bible Commentary^ p. 280. 

Professor Moses Stuart, p. 16, says : " The Hebrew 
word khahmatz means anything fermented." P. 20: "All 
leaven, i,e, fermentation, was excluded from offerings to 
God.— Levit. ii. 3-14." 

" The great mass of the Jews have ever understood this 
prohibition as extending to fermented wine^ or strong 
drink, as well as to bread. The word is essentially the 
same which desii^nates the fermentation of bread and that 
of liquors." 

Dr. S. M. Isaacs, an eminent Jewish rabbi of this city, 
says : " In the Holy Land they do not commonly use 
fermented wines. The best wines are preserved sweet 

m 

and unfermented." In reference to their customs at their 
religious festivals, he repeatedly and emphatically said : 
"The Jews do not, in their feasts for sacred purposes, 
induding the marriage feastj ever use any kind of fer- 
mented drinks. In their oblations and libations, both 
private and public, they employ the fruit of the vine — 
that is, fresh grapes — unfermented grape-juice, and rai- 
sins, as the svmbol of benediction. Fermentation ia ' 
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theiii always a symbol of corruption, as in nature and 
science it is itself decay, rottenness." 

Gesenius, the eminent Hebraist, says that "leaven ap 
plied to the wine as really as to the bread.'^ — Thayer^ 
p. 71. 

The Eev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., in his essay on the Lord's 
Supper, says : *^The writer has satisfied hunself, by care- 
ful research, that in our Saviour's time the Jews, at least 
the high ritualists among them, extended the prohibition 
of leaven to the jprincvple of fermentation in every formi 
and that it was customary, at the Passover festival, for the. 
master of the household to press the contents of ^ the cup' 
from clusters of grapes presefved for this special pvr- 
poseP — Monthly Review^ Jan., 1870, p. 41. 

" Fermentation is nothing else but the putrefaction of 
a substance containing no nitrogen. Fermenty or yeasty is 
a substance in a state of putrefaction, the atoms of which 
are in continual motion {Turner* s Chemistry ^ hy Liebigy^ 
^Kitto, ii. 236. 

It was predicted as a peculiarity of theMessias, Ps. xvi. 
10, " Neither wilt thou suflFer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption" — that is, decomposition or putrefaction. This 
j>rediction the apostle recognized, Acts ii. 31, as fulfilled 
in the resurrection of Christ, " Neither his flesh did see 
corruption.'' Contrasted with David. Actsxiii. 35-37, who 
" was laid with his fathers and saw corruption," it is writ- 
ten, " But he whom God raised saw no corruption." All 
admit that the bread wa8 unleavened — ^had not passed the 
putrefaction or fermentation — and was, therefore, the pro- 
per emblem of the body of Christ, whicli " saw no cor- 
ruption." For the same reason, there was a necessity 
that the wine should be unfermented, that it might be 
the fit emblem of the great Sacrifice which " saw no cor- 
ruption." ^ 
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Leaven, because it was corruption, was forbidden as an 
offering to God. Ex. xxxiv. 25 : " Thou shalt not offer 
the blood of my sacrifice with leaven." But salt, because 
it prevents corruption and preserves, is required. Levit. 
ii. 13 : " With all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt." K 
leaven was not allowed with the sacrifices, which were 
the types of the atoning blood of Christ, how much more 
would it be a violation of the commandment to allow 
leaven, or that which was fermented, to be the symbol of 
the blood of atonement ? We cannot imagine that our 
Lord, in disregard of so positive a command, would ad- 
mit leaven into the element which was to perpetuate tlie 
memory of the sacrifice of himself, of which all the other 
sacrifices were but types. 

Our Lord blessed the bread, and for the cup he gave 
tjianks. Each element alike was the occasion of devout 
blessing and thanksgiving. This cup contained that which 
tlio Saviour, just about to suffer, could bless, and which 
he, for all time, designated as the symbol of his own aton- 
ing blood. 

Having finished the Supper, in parting with his disci- 
ples he said, " I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father's kingdom." 

The Saviour does not use oinos, the usual word for 
wine, but adopts the phrase "genneematos tees ampelou," 
*' this fruit of the vine." Was it because oinos was a 
generic word, including the juice of the grape in all its 
stages, that he chose a more specific phrase ? Was it be- 
cause he had previously selected the vine as the illustra- 
tion of himself as the true vine, and his disciples as the 
fruit-bearing branches, and the juice as " the pure blood 
of the grape"? (Dent, xxxii. 14.) 
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It will not be questioned that nntermented wine is cOa 
really " the fruit of the vine " as fermented. If fermented 
wine is ** the fruit of the vine," then wine \nnegar is also. 
T^ut neither of them is properly the " fruit of the vine," 
as both vinous and acetous fermentations are the result of 
chemical agencies outside and independent of the vine. 
In each there is decomposition of the original juice. 

By " this finiit of the vine," did he intimate that " in 
his Father's kingdom " there was something to be looked 
for there answering to intoxicating wine ? This cannot 
be tolerated for a moment. By " this fruit of the vine," 
did hfe mean inebriating wine ? Dr. Lam*ie, JSihliotlieca 
Sacra^ June, 1869, says, " The Bible never requires the use 
of wine (intoxicating) except at the communion-table, or 
as a medicine prescribed by another than the party who is 
to use it." This is emphatic, and promptly answers the 
question in the affirmative. It is strange, very strange, 
that our Lord should require his disciples perpetually to 
use, as a religious duty, at his table, the article which Dr. 
Laurie says " all good men agree is dangerous, and not to 
be used except as a medicine prescribed by another." 
Does Christ, who has taught us to pray " lead us not into 
temptation," thus require his disciples to use habitually, 
in remembrance of him, an article too dangerous to be 
used anywhere else ? 

The fact that the Passover was six months later than 
the vintage is not an invincible objection, since, as we 
have seen in the preceding pages, on the authority of Jo- 
sephus, of travellers Niebuhr and Swinburne, and of 
Pippini, the wine-inerchant of Florence, and others, that 
grapes are preserved fresh through the year, and that wine 
may be made from them at any period. 

Is it probable that Christ took an intoxicating liquor, 
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which in all the ages past had been the cause of inisenr 
and ruin, and which in all the ages to come would destroy 
mjTiads in temporal and eternal destruction ; that he took 
the wine w^hich his own inspired Word declared was " the 
poison of asps," " thiB poison of serpents," " the poison of 
dragons," whose deadly bite is like a serpent, and whose 
fatal sting is like an adder, and made that the symbol of 
his atonement, saying, " This is theKew Testament in my 
blood " ? But, in " the fruit of the vine," pure, nnfer- 
mented, healtliful, and life-sustaining, and which the Scrip- 
tures called " the blood of the grape " and " the pure 
blood of the grape," there was harmony and force in 
making it the symbol of atoning blood by which we have 
spiritual life and eternal blessedness. 

The Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. x. 15, not only avoids the 
word ainos (wine), but calls the liquor used " the cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ ?" And in xi. 25 he quotes the exact 
words of Christ, " This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood." 

Clement, of Alexandria, a.d. 180, designates the liquid 
iised by Christ as " th/i Hood of the vineJ^ — Kitto, ii. 801. 

Thomas Aquinas says, " Grape-juice has the specific qual- 
ity of wine, and, therefore, this sacrament may be cele- 
brated with grapes-juice." — JSTott, London Ed. p. 94, note. 

Mark ii. 22 : " New wine in new bottles." See Matt. 

ix. 17. 
Mark xii. 1 : Yineyard, wine-fat. See Matt. xxi. 33. 

Mark xiv. 23-25 : Lord's Supper. See Matt. xxyi. 26. 

Mark xv. 23 : " Wine mingled with myrrh." This is 
a specially prepared article, and not the pure juice of the 
grape. This Christ refused. 

Luke i. 15: "Drink neither wine nor strong drink." 
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This bad reference to John as a Kazarite, and, bo fiu* as 
it is applicable to the case in hand, favors total abstinence 
as favorable to physical and spiritual strength. 

Luke V. 37-39: "New wine in new bottles." Se« 
Matt. ix. 17. 

Luke vii. 33-35: John the Baptist. See Matt, xi 
18, 19. 

Luke X. 7 : " Eating and drinking '' This direction to 
his disciples is simply to take of the ordinary hospitality. 
Only by violent construction can it imply that alcoholic 
were the only drinks oflFered them. 

Luke X. 34 : " Pouring in oil and wine." This was an 
external and medicinal application. The mixture of the 
two formed a healing ointment. Pliny mentions " olewn 
gleueinum, which, was compounded of oil and gleucus 
(sweet wine), as an excellent ointment for wounds." " Co- 
lumella gives the receipt for making it." — JBible Commen- 
ta7y, p. 297. 

Luke xii. 19 : " Eat, drink, and be merry." Tliis is the 
language of a sensualist, and is used by Christ to illus- 
trate not the propriety of drinking usages, but that covet- 
ousness is living to self. 

Luke xii. 45 : " Eat, drink, and be drunken." See 
Matt. xxiv. 49. 

Luke xvii. 27, 28 : '' Drank," etc. See Matt. xxiv. 38. 

Luke XX. 9: Planted vineyard. See Matt. xxi. 33; 

Luke xxi. 34 : " Surfeiting and drunkenness," literally, in 
debauch and drunkenness. Robinson, "properly, seizure 
of the head: hence intoxication." 

Christ here warns equally against being " overcliarged 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life." 
This text decides nothing in respect to wine which would 
\U)\ intoxicate, but. warns against the drinks that would. 
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Nor does it bear upon the propriety of moderate drink- 
ing. 

WEDDING-WINE AT CANA. 

John ii. 1-11 : The distinguishing feet is that Christ 
turned the water into wine. The Greek word is oinos ; 
and it is claimed that therefore the wine was alcoholic 
and intoxicating. But as oinos is a generic word, and, as 
Buch, includes all kinds of wine and all stages of the juice 
of the grape, and sometimes the clusters and even the vine, 
it is begging the whole question to assert that it was in- 
toxicating. As the narrative is silent on this point, the 
character of the wine can only be determined by the at- 
tendant circumstances — ^by the occasion, the material 
used, the person making the wine, and the moml influence 
of the miracle. 

The occasion was a wedding convocation . The material 
was water — the same element which the clouds pour down, 
which the vine draws up from the earth by its roots, and 
in its passage to the clusters changes into juice. The 
operator was Jesus Christ, the same who, in the begin- 
ning, fixed that law by which the vine takes up water and 
converts it into pure, unfermented juice. 

The wine provided by the family was used up, and the 
mother of Jesus informed him of that fact. He directed 
that the six water-pots be filled with water. This being 
done, he commanded to draw and hand it to the master 
of the feast. He pronounced it wine — ^good wine. 

The moral influence of the miracle will be determined 
by the character of the wine. It is pertinent to ask. Is it 
not derogatory to the character of Christ and the teach- 
ings of the Bible to suppose that he exerted his miracu- 
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loiis power to produce, according to Alvord, 126, and^ 
according to Smith, at least 60 gallons of intoxicating f 
wine? — wine wliicli inspiration had denounced as "a 
mocker," as " biting like a serpent," and " stinging like ■ 
an adder," as " the poison of dragons," " the cruel venom 
of asps," and which the Holy Ghost had selected as ihe^ 
emblem of the wrath of God Almighty ? Is, it proba- '■ 
ble that he gave that to the guests after they had used the ' 
wine provided by the host, and which, it is claimed, was ' 
intoxicating ? 

But wherein was the miracle ? We read in Matt. xv. 34 
that Christ fed four thousand persons, and in Mark vi 
38 that he fed five thousand persons, in each case upon a ^ 
few loaves and fishes^ taking up seven and twelve baskets 
of fragments. In these cases, Christ did instantly what, 
by the laws of nature which he had ordained, it would 
have taken months to grow and ripen into wheat. So in 
the case of the wine, Christ, by supernatural and super- 
human rapidity, produced that marvellous conversion of 
water into the " pure blood of the grape " which, by his 
own established law of nature, takes place annually 
through a series of months, as the vine draws up the 
water from the earth, and transmutes it into the pure and 
unfermented juice found in the rich, ripe clusters on the 
vine. 

In Ps. civ. 14, 15, we read : " That he may bring forth 
food out of the earth, and wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man." Here the juice of the grape which is 
produced out of the earth is called wine. This wine was 
inade by the direct law of God — ^that law by which the 
vine draws water from the earth and transmutes it into 
pure juice in the clusters. 

I am happy to state that this is not a modem interpre- 
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ation, forced out by the pressure of the wine question, 
)ut was also entertained by the early fathers. 

St. Augustine, bom a.d. 354, thus explains this mira- 
ie : " For he on that marriage-day made wine in the six 
jars which he ordered to be filled with water — he who 
aow makes it every year in the vines ; for, as what the 
servants had poured into the water-jars was turned into 
wine by the power of the Lord, so, also, that which the 
clouds pour forth is turned into wine by the power of the 
self-same Lord. But we cease to wonder at what is done 
every year; its very jfrequency makes astonishment to 
fidl." — £{ble Commentary^ p. 305. 

Chrysostom, bom a.d. 344, says: "Now, indeed, mak- 
ing plain that it is he who changes into wine the water 
in the vines and the rain drawn up by the roots. He 
produced instantly at the wedding-feast that which is 
formed in the plant during a long course of time." — £ible 
Com/mentary^ p. 305. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, England, in 
1600, says : " What doeth he in the ordinary way of na- 
ture but turn the watery juice that arises up fi*om the 
root into wine ? He will only do this, now suddenly and 
at once, which he does* usually by sensible degrees." — 
Bible Commentary^ p. 305. 

The critical Dr. Trench, now Archbishop of Dublin, 
says : " He who each year prepares the wine in the grape, 
causing it to drink up and swell with the moisture of 
earth and heaven, to transmute this into its own nobler 
juices, concentrated all those slower processes now into 
the act of a single moment, and accomplished in an in- 
stant what ordinarily he does not accomplish but in 
months." — Bihle Commentary ^ p. 305. 

We have the highest authority that alcohol is not found 
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in any living thing, and is not a process of life. Sir Hum* L 
pliry Davy says of alcohol : " It has never been foiml' 
ready formed in plants." 

Count Chaptal, the eminent French chemist, sajij; 
" Nature nev^er forms spirituous liquors ; she rots tb) 
grape upon the branch, but it is art which converts tb|; 
juice into (alcoholic) wine." 

Dr. Henry Monroe, in his Lecture on Alcohd^ 
says: *' Alcohol is nowhere to be found in any p»- 
duct of nature ; was never created by God ; but is Qii 
sentially an artificial thing prepared by man through thi 
destructive process of fermentation," 

Professor Liebig says : " It is contrary to all sober rules 
of research to regard the vital process of an animal or ft 
plant as the cause of fermentation. The opinion thai 
they take any share in the moriid process must be rejected 
as an hypothesis destitute of all support. In all fongi^ 
analysis has detected the presence of sugar, which durmg 
the vital process is not resolved into alc6hol and carbonii^ 
acid, but after theeb death. It is the very reverse of 
the vital process to which this eflEecb must be ascribed. ' 
Fei-mentation, putrefaction, and decay are processes of 
decomposition." See notes on 1- Tim. iv. 4. 

Can it be seriously entertained that Christ should, by 
his miraculous power, make alcohol^ an article abundantly 
proved not to be found in all the ranges of his creation t 
Can it be believed that he, by making alcohdy sanctioM 
the making of it and the giving of it to his creatures, 
when he, better than all others, knew that it, in the past, ■ 
had been the cause of the temporal and eternal ruin of ' 
myriads, and which, in all the ages to come, would plunge 
myriads upon myriads into the depths of eternal damn*- 
tion? 
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^ The Rev. Dr. Jacobus says: "All who know of the 
itfe.es theti used, well understand the unfermented juice 
rf the grape. The present wines of Jerusalem and Leba* 
ton, as we tasted them, were commonly boiled and sweety 
without intoxicating qualities, such as we here get in 
iqtiors called wines. The boiling prevents fermentation. 
rhose were esteemed the best wines which were least 
■trong." — Conmaents on John ii. 1-11. 

This festive occasion furnishes no sanction for the use 
ctf the alcoholic wined of commerce at weddings at the 
present time, much less for the use of them on other oc- 
casions. 

Acts ii. 13 : " Others mocking said, These men are full 
"of new wine." 

To account for the strange fact that unlettered Galile- 
B31B, without previous study, could speak a multitude of 
tengnages, the mockers implied they were drunk, and 
€iat it was caused by new wine (gleukos). Here 
are two improbabilities. The first is, that drinking 
aleoholic wine could teach men languages. We know 
that such wines make men talkative and garrulous ; and we 
dso know that their talk is very silly and offensive. In 
all the ages, and ^ith the intensest desire to discover a 
royal way to knowledge, no one but these mockers has 
hit upon alcohol as an immediate and successful teacher 
of languages. 

The second improbability is, that gleuhos^ new wine, 
would intoxicate. This is the only place in the New Tes 
tament where this word occurs. Donnegan's Lexicon 
renders gleukos, "new, unfermented wine — must." From 
^glukusy sweet, agreeable to the taste ;" where oinos is 
nnderstood, " sweet wine made by boiling grapes." 

Dr. E» Eobinson, quoting classical authorities, defines 
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gleuim, "must — grape-jaice nnfermented ;" but, seom 
ingly with no otlier authority tliaa the mockers, adds! 
"Acts ii. 13: Sweet wine, fermented and intoxieat- 

Dr. S. T. Bloomfield says : " Gleukos, not new-made 

■ wino, which is the proper elgnification of the word (for 

that ia forbidden by the Hme of the yeo/r) ; but ?wk 

Bweet wioe, which is very intoxicating." 

Kev. T. S. Green's Lexicon, ghujcos, "the nnfermented 
juice of the grape, must ; hence, sweet new wine. Acts 
ii, 13. From glukus, sweet. Jus. iii. 11, 12 ; Bom. x. 
9, 10." 

Science teaches that, when by fermentation the sugar ifl 
turned into alcohol, the sweetness of the juice is gone. 
Thus, Eweet means, as the lexicons state, nnfermented 
wine. 

Kitto, ii. 955, says : " Gleukos, must, in common usage, 
Bweet or new wine. It only occnra once in the I^ew Tes- 
tament (Acts ii. 13). Josephus applies the term to the 
wine represented as being pressed out of the bnnch 
grapes by the Archi-oino-cboos into the cup of the royal 
Pharaoh." Professor C. Anthon says: "The eweet, uu- 
fermented juice of the grape is termed gleukos!'' 

Smith, in his Greek and Homan A.titi<juitiea, B»y8| 

" The sweet, nnfermented juice of the grape was ta 

glukos by the Greeks, and muatum by the KomanB; tiifl 

I latter word being properly an adjective, eignifying neff 

I or fresh." 

Eev. Albert Barnes, on Acts ii. 13, remarks: "Kew 

wine {glukos) — this word properly means the juice of 

I the grape which distUa before a pressure is applied, and 

, called must. It was sweet wine, and hence the word in 

I Greek meaning swcot was given to it. The ancients, it 
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tt said, had the art of preserving their new wine, witli 
the peculiar flavor before fermentation, for a consider- 
able time, and were in the liabit of drinking it in the 
morning." 

Dr, "William SmitV a IHctionari/ of the Bible^ article 
Wine, says, " A certain amount of juice exuded from the 
ripe firuit before the treading commenced. This appoiira 
to have been kept separate from the rest of the juice, and 
to have formed the sweet wine {gluJcos^ new wine) noticed 
in Acts ii. 13." " The wine was sometimes preserved in 
fts unfermented state, and drunk as mustP 

It was, indeed, the most consummate irony and ef- 
fix)ntery for those mockers to say that the apostles were 
drunk on gleukoSy new wine, and full as reliable was the 
statement that, being thus drunk, they could intelligently 
and coherently speak in a number of languages of which, 
up to that day, they had been ignorant. Peter denies 
the charge, and fortifies his* denial by the fact that it was 
only the third hour of the day, answering to our nine A.:\r. 
This was the hour for the morning sacrifice. It was not 
usual for men to be drunk thus early (1 Thess. v. 7). It 
was a well-known practice of the Jews not to eat or 
drink until after the thii'd hour of the day. As distilled 
spirits were not known until the ninth century, it was 
altogether an improbable thing that they could have 
thus early been drunk on the weak wines of Palestine, 
As the evidence, both ancient and modem, is that gleuhos, 
new wine, was unfermented, and therefore not intoxicat- 
ing, this passage testifies in favor of two kinds of wine. 

Acts xxiv. 25, " Eeasoned of temperance." " The Eng- 
lish word temjperancey^ says Bib. Oom,^ p. 317, " is 
derived directly from the Latin temperantia^ the root 
of which is found in the Greek temo^ temno, tewj[>d^ to 
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cut off. Hence temperantia (temperance), as a virtue, is 
the cutting-off of that which onght not to be retained — 
self-restraint from, not m, the use of whatever is perni- 
cious, useless, or dangerous." There is nothing in thi? 
text, or its surroundings, which intimates that Paul aimed 
to persuade Felix to become a moderate drinker. The case 
was more urgent and momentous. This Koman gov- 
ernor of Judea was a licentious man, then living in open 
adultery ; he was an unjust magistrate, and reckless of 
all retribution except that of Csesar. Paul, therefore, 
so probed his conscience with his reasonings upon right- 
eousness, self-control, and responsibility to God, his Cre- 
ator and final Judge, that he trembled. 

Eom. xiii. 13, " Drunkenness." The Greek word methee 
means drunkenness. This was common in Home, and 
Paul wisely exhorted the Christians there to avoid it 
There is, it will be noticed, the same prohibition of riot- 
ing, chambering, and wanto'nness, as of drunkenness. 
The argument which uses this text in favor of moderak^ 
drinking is equally good in favor of moderdte rioting^ 
and chambering, and wantonness, and strife^ and envy- 
ings. All agree that in these total abstinence is the only 
safe and Christian course, and why not equally so in the 
matter of drunkenness? The best and surest way to 
avoid drunkenness is to have nothing to do with alco- 
holic drinks, which produces it, especially as all drunk- 
ards are only made out of moderate drinkers, 

STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 

Rom, xiv. 13, " But judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall, in his broth^fl 
way." Two words demand examination. 
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1. Proskomma^ which Donnegan renders, " Stumble, 
a trip or false step, an obstacle, an impediment ; in gene- 
ral, a hindrance." — New Testament Lexicon, Metaphor- 
ically, "stumbling-block, an occasion of sinning, means 
of inducing to sin." — ^Rom. xiv. 13 and 1 Cor. viii. 9. 

2. SJcmtdaUm. Donnegan, " Cause of offence or scan- 
dal." — New Testament Lexicon. " Cause or occasion of 
sinning." 

In the context, Paul dissuades from judging one 
another concerning clean and unclean meats (verses 3 and 
14), as a matter of comparatively small moment. But he 
urgeSj as a most momentous matter, that Christians should 
so regulate all their conduct, socially and religiously, as 
not to put a stumbling-block, or an occasion to fall, in the 
way of his brother. Thus he establishes a principle of 
action universally binding in all ages and under all cir- 
cumstances. This compels every Christian disciple pray- 
erfully to ponder this question. Do the social drinking 
usages of ike present ti/fne put a stumbling-hloch^ or an 
occasion to faU^ in the way f 

No one will maintain, however social they may be, that 
they are the means of grace, or that they promote spiri- 
tuality. It must, on the other hand, be admitted that they 
do circumscribe the usefulness of all, and seriously injure 
the spirituality of many. No one wh« uses alcoholic 
drinks, and furnishes them to his guests, can say they do 
him no injury. He is not a reliable judge in his own 
case. Others see and deplore the decline of spirituality 
and the increased power of worldliness which he makes 
evident. 

The point particularly to be regarded is the influence 
exerted upon those invited to your festive gatherings, and 
to whom you offer the intoxicating drinks, even so press- 
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iDg tliem as to overcome reluctance, and perliaps con-^ 
Bcientious convictions. Do you not thus put a stumbling- 
block, an impediment, an hindrance, in the way of the 
Christian usefulness and spiritual progress of your brother 
— ^perhaps younger in years, and in the church, than your- 
self ? Do not these prove a cause of offence and of scandal, 
of sinning and of falling ? Where are many who once 
were active, exemplary members of the churches ? Alas ! 
alas 1 they first learned to sip politely at the feshionable 
party given by a church member, and by sipping acquired 
the appetite which led on to drunkenness and the drunk- 
ard's grave. We can all recall mournful illustrations. 

As others may not have the same cold temperament or 
self^ontrol as yourself, your example is terrific upon the 
ardent temperament of the young. For their sakes, the 
apostolic command binds you to take this stumbling-block, 
this hindrance, this occasion to sin and to fall, out of the 
way of your brother. (See Rom. xiv. 17 and xv. 1-3.) 

We should never forget what our Lord has said, Matt 
xviii. 7, " Woe to the man by whom the offence cometh I '^ 
Luke xvii. 1, " But woe unto him through whom they 
[offences] come ! It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he cast into the sea, 
than that he should offend [cause to stumble or fall] one 
of these little ones." 

I can hardly believe that this subject has been seriously 
and prayerfully pondered by those Christian professors 
who habitually spread intoxicating drinks before their 
guests, especially at evening entertainments, where the 
young and unsuspecting are convened. 

The great barrier which blocks the temperance reform 
is not found among the drunkards nor in the grog-shops, 
but in the circles of fashion. So long as these drinks 
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'are found in the ^sbionable parties and defended as the 
good creatures of God, so long the masses will be so influ- 
enced as to be swept along with this fearful tide. 

EXPEDIENCY. 

Eom. xiv. 14-21, "Neither eat flesh nor drink wine,'* 
etc^ Expediency necessarily admits the lawfulness and 
propriety of the use of alcoholic drinks, but that, by 
reason of the evils which come from the excessive use, 
men should totally abstain. This does not include the 
idea of personal danger. It rather assumes it as a cer* 
tainty that the abstainer can so use them as never to 
exceed the boundaries of prudence. But because of 
others, not so firm of nerve, or resolute of purpose or 
power of self-government, we should abstain in order to 
strengthen, encourage, and save them. In this view, they 
feel fortified by the noble decision of the Apostle Paul, 
" Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend." In the Epistle to the Eonians, he 
speaks of those converted from Judaism, but who still 
felt bound to observe the ceremonial law. Other con- 
verts, satisfied that this law was abolished, consequently 
made no distinction in meats. The former were offended 
by the practice of the latter. To meet this case, the. 
apostle says, " It is good neither to eat flesh nor drink 
wine, nor anythuig whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended, or is made weak." 

To the Corinthians, 1, viii. 4-13, he speaks of those 
recently converted from idolatry, and who were troubled 
about the lawfulness of eating meats which had been 
offered to idols and then sold in the markets. Whilst ho 
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Argues that the meat cannot be thus polluted, still, aa 
" there is not in every man that knowledge," and as their 
vreak consciences would be defiled, he admonishes those 
who were enlightened '* to take heed lest by any means 
this liberty of yours becomes a stumbling-block to them 
that are weak." He presents the subject in the most 
solemn and impressive manner, saying, " When ye sin so 
against the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, 
ye sin against Christ." The practical and benevolent 
conclusion to which he comes is, "If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." 

Thus, in two applications, the doctrine of expediency 
is fully stated. It is necessarily based upon the lawful- 
ness of the usage, and the rightfulness of our liberty in 
the premises. 1 Cor. x. 23, " All things are lawful unto 
me, but all things are not expedient : all things are law- 
ful for me, but I will not be brought under the power 
of any." With Paul, expediency was not the balancing 
of evils, nor the selfish defence of a doubtful usage ; but 
the law of benevolence, so controlling and circumscribing 
his liberty as to prevent any injury to the conscience of 
another. " Even as I please all men in all things, not 
seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they 
may be saved."*— 1 Cor. x. 33. 

The abstinence to which Paul alludes was lest the 
weak conscience of a brother should be wounded. 
This is not the precise use of the principle in its 
application to temperance ; for those who drink do not 
plead conscience, and those who abstain do not abstain 
because for them to drink would wound the consciences 
of the drinkers. So far from this, our drinking quiets 
and encourages their consciences. No one can study 
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this argument of the apostle, and his further state- 
ment in 1 Cor. ix. 19-23, and fail to feel its benevolent 
and constraining power. It evolves a principle of action 
which we are bound to recognize and apply to the neces- 
sities of our fellow-men. It demands that we should 
deny ourselves for the purpose of doing good to others 
who are exposed to evil. It is the giving up of the use 
of alcoholic drinks to recover others from ruin, and to 
save more from taking the first step on the road to drunk- 
enness. 

Whilst I fiilly admit the doctrine of expediency, as laid 
down by the apostle, 1 am not quite sure that the use 
which is generally made of it for the cause of temperance 
may not be turned against us. I am not certain that, as 
generally expounded, it does not reflect most fearfully, 
though undesignedly, upon the benevolence of the 
patriarchs, prophets, the apostles, and even of the blessed 
Lord our Saviour. 

I do not for a moment imagine, much less believe, that 
the advocates of only alcoholic wines intend to damage 
the benevolence of the divine Saviour. Yet, when they 
strenuously claim that he not only personally drank in- 
toxicating wine, but made a large quantity of it for the 
wedding-guests, they throw shadows over his benevo- 
lence ; for he, better than all others, knew the seductive 
and destructive influence of alcoliolic drinks, as he could 
not only look back through all the ages past, but also down 
through all the ages to come, and tell the myriads upon 
myriads who by them would be made drunkards and fail 
of heaven ; as he, better than all others, understood the 
law of benevolence, and knew how to practise.self-denial 
lor the good of others. But we hear not one word from 
liim about expediency. What possible claim, then, can 
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this doctrine have upon his followers, if he, with all his 
wonderfully accurate knowledge, not only did not prac- 
tise it, but did the reverse, and gave the full force of his 
personal example for the beverage use of inebriating 
wines — ^nay, more, actually employed his divine power 
in making, for a festive occasion, a large quantity of in- 
toxicating wine ? Such is the fearful position in which 
these alcoholic advocates logically, though unwittingly, 
place their blessed Lord and ours. But there is no neces- 
sity for this dilemma, or for the encouragement it gives to 
the enemies of temperance. The view we have taken, and, 
as we trust, proved, satisfactorily explains why neither the 
patriarchs nor the prophets, why neither Christ nor his 
apostles, had any occasion to adopt the doctrine of expe- 
diency in its application to alcohoHc drinks. 

The grapes of Palestine being very sweet, and the cli- 
mate at the vintage season very hot, by the law of fer- 
mentation the juice would speedily become sour unless 
preserved by methods which prevented all fermentation. 
Having good reason to believe that the wine Christ drank, 
and which he made for the wedding, was the pure " blood 
of the grapes," his example gave no sanction to others 
who used intoxicating wines. 

We all are aware that there are many thousands of 
intelligent Christians who have never yet felt themselves 
bound by the argument for expediency. They find in it 
no authority, and it does not bind their conscience. They 
seize upon the inevitable fact that expediency implies the 
lawfulness and propriety of the beverage use of alcoholic 
drinks, and ask, " Why is my liberty judged by another 
man's conscience ? " There are many who seriously doubt 
whether the reformation can be completed whilst such 
persons of intelligence and influence are in the way. 
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At the present time, when there are only alcoholic 
wines in the walks of commerce, and there is not the 
choice whidi, we believe, obtained in the days of Christ, 
and as these alcoholic beverages are doing wild havoc 
among men, we fully recognize the law of benevolence 
as a divine law, and as binding upon every individual. 
We hold that this law demands that we practise total 
abstinence, not simply for our own personal safety or 
that of our family, but especially for the good of others, 
that they may be rescued from the way of the destroyer, or, 
what is better, eflfectually prevented from taking the first 
step in this road to perdition. We, then, that are strong, 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not please 
ourselves. Let every one of us please his neighbor for 
his good to edification. For even Christ pleased not 
himself; but, as it is written, "the reproaches of them 
that reproached thee fell on me." — Kom. xv. 1-3. 

1 Cor. vi. 9-11, "Covetous nor drunkards." It will 
be noticed that drunkards are here classed with fornica- 
tors, adulterers, effeminate, thieves, covetous, etc., all of 
whom, continuing such, " shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God." Total abstinence from all these is a necessity. 
So long as mere moderation in them is concerned, there 
is no hope of reformation ; nay, so long as any participa- 
tion in them is concerned, there is no salvation. The 
moderate use of intoxicating drinks is unsafe ; for strong 
men, in all stations of life, have fallen, and died drunk- 
ards, and many are following on. Total abstinence is the 
scriptural doctrine for all, and from all the practices 
which expose men to the sins which shut them out of 
heaven. Christ taught "lead us not into temptation," 
and Paul exhorts " that no man put a stumbling-block, or 
an occasion to fall, in his brother's way." 
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1 Cor. vi. 12, " All things lawful, etc., not expedient." 
See Eom. xiv. 14-21. 

1 Cor. viii. 4-13, "Meat made to offend," etc. See 
Rom. xiv. 14-21. 

1 Cor. X. 22-30, " Sold in shambles, eat," etc. See 
Rom. xiv. 14-21. 

ICor. ix. 25, " Temperate." The Greek word enTcratla is 
byDonnegan rendered "self-command, self-control, tem- 
perance, mastery over the passions;" Bobinson and others, 
N. T. Lexicons, "self-control, continence, temperance." 
See Acts xxiv. 25, Gal. v. 23, and 2 Pet. i. 6, iv. 5. In 
the text, it is the power of self-control, or continence, as 
one striving for the mastery. Dr. Whitby says, " Observ- 
ing a strict abstinence." Dr. Bloomfield, " extreme tem- 
perance and even abstinence." Horace says of the com- 
petitor for the Olympic games, " He abstains from Venus 
and Bacchus." Dr. Clarke states that the regimen in- 
cluded both quantity and quality^ carefully abstaining 
from all things that might render them less able for the 
combat. The best modem trainers prohibit the use of 
beer, wine, and spirits. The apostle, having thus illustra- 
ted} by reference to the competitors of the Olympic games, 
his idea of temperance, to wit, total abstinence^ adds, as an 
encouragement, " They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible." Here is no warrant for mode- 
rate drinking, or for those fashionable circles of festivity 
where the sparkling wines sear the conscience, deaden 
spirituality, and unfit the Chiistian professor for that con- 
flict with the world, the flesh, and the devil, the tri-partite 
alliance which he must overcome, or for ever perish. See 
Gal. V. 19-23, and notes on Acts xxiv. 25. 

1 Cor. xi. 20-34, " Hungry and drunken." " Methuei^ 
drunken, being used as antithetical to peina, hungry, re- 
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quires to be understood in the generic sense of satiatedy 
and not in the restricted and emphatic sense of intoxicated. 
That St. Paul should thus have employed it is in harmony 
with the fact that he was familiar with the LXX. transla- 
tion of the O. T., where such a use of the word frequently 
occurs. Gen. xliii. 34, 'Drank and were merry;' Ps. 
xxiii. 5, ' Cup runneth over / ' Ps. xxxvi. 8, ' Abundantly 
satisfied with the fatness of thy house ; ' Ps. Ixv. 10, ' Set- 
tlest the furrows/ t.^., saturate / Jer. xxxi. 14, ' Satiate 
the soul of my priests with fatness ; ' Cant. v. 1, " Drink 
ahundam^tly or be satiated ; ' Prov. v. 19, ' Let her breasts 
satisfy thee.' A large collection of such texts, illustra- 
ing the usage of methud^ will be found in the works of 
Dr. Lees, vol. ii, showing its application to food, to milk, 
to water, to blood, to oil, as well as to wine. — Bib. Cam, 
p. 340. 

Archbishop Newcome, on John ii. 10 and 1 Cor. xi. 
21, says, " The word methuei does not necessarily denote 
drunkenness. The word may denote abundance without 
excess." 

Bloomfield, in loco, says, " It is rightly remarked by 
the ancient commentators that the ratio oppositi requires 
the word to be interpreted only of satiety in both drink- 
ing and eating. We need not suppose any drunkenness 
or gluttony. See Notes on John ii. 10. The fault with 
which they are charged is sensuality and selfishness at a 
meal united with the eucharistical feast." — ^Vol. ii. p. 143. 

Donnegan defines methud^ " to di'ink unmixed wine, to 
drink wine especially at festivals ; to be intoxicated ; to 
drink to excess." Robinson, " to be drunk ; to get drunk ; 
hence, to carouse." Green, " to be intoxicated." 

We have thus given a sample of the authorities on the 
use of this Greek word. It must be plain that the criti- 
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cal students of the New Testament are not all of tlie 
opinion that the Corinthian brethren were guilty of 
dninkenness. Admitting that the word, in this particular 
place, means to be intoxicated, it proves that there were 
inebi;iating drinks, which no one denies, but it cannot 
prove that these were the only kind then used, especially 
as the word has a generic character and a large applica- 
tion. 

The facts of the case are instructive. These converts 
from idolatry, mistaking the Lord's Supper for a feast, 
easily fell into their former idolatrous practices. The rich 
brought plentifully of their viands, and gave themselves 
selfishly to festivity. The poor, unable thus to provide, 
were a body by themselves, and were left to go hungry. 
This discrimination between the rich and the poor was " a 
despising of the house of God," and was an unchristian 
act, which the apostle condemned. It is not stated that 
uU the members were drunken, for the narrative expressly 
says, " One is hungry, and another is drunken," which 
clearly indicates that a portion were not drunken. As 
the poor are generally the majority in churches, the strong 
probability is that a minority only were offenders in pros- 
tituting the ordinance and in the matter of drinking. If 
an intoxicating wine was used on this occasion by the rich 
church members when they turned the Lord's Supper into 
a common festive occasion, it furnishes no evidence that 
such wine was the proper element for the Scriptural cele- 
bration of that ordinance. Paul re-enacted the Supper as 
originally instituted, and restored it to its proper celebra- 
tion. It is worthy of notice that he says, x. 16, " The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ ; the bread which we break, is it 
not the commimion of the body of Christ ? Ye cannot 
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drink the cup of the Lord and the 'cup of devils. Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord's table and the table of 
devils." The contrast between the tables and the cups is 
apostolic and instructive. Their table and the cup they 
nsed were the devil's. The proper table and the propei 
cup were the Lord's. If their cup contained that which 
was, intoxicating, it was, as Paul declares, tlie devil's cup; 
but the cup which contained that which was the opposite, 
and ^as not intoxicating, was, as the apostle teaches, the 
Lord's cup, the cup of blessing. 

Gal. V. 19-24, *^ Drunkenness and temperance." The 
Apostle Paul draws a striking contrast between the works 
of the flesh and the fruits of the Spirit. Of the former he 
says, " Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these: adultery, fornication, nncleanness, lasciviousness, 
idolatry, witchcrafl;, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like ; of the which I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in time past, that they which do 
such things cannot inherit the kingdom of God." 

Of the latter he says, in immediate connection and con- 
trast, " But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tempe- 
rance : against such there is no law. And they that are 
Christ's have crucified the flesh with the affections- and 
lusts." Temperance, which is self-restraint from^ and not 
tn, the use of whatever is injurious, is here placed in op- 
position to drunkenness. To be safe — abstain. See Notes 
on Acts xxiv. 25 and 1 Cor. ix. 25. 

Eph V. 18, " Be not drunk with wine, wherein is ex- 
cess ; but be filled with the Spirit." In this place, oinos 
most probably designates an intoxicating liquor. The 
wor4 translated excess is asotia. literally 'ifnmvaUeness* 
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It is a word compounded of a, privative or negative, and 
sOzo. to save, and thus defined by the lexicon, '.' The dispo- 
sition and the life of one wlio is asOtos^ abandoned, reck- 
lessly debauched, profligacy, dissoluteness, debauchery." 
Eph. V. 18 ; Tit. i. G ; 1 Pet. iv. 4. 

The apostle here contrasts inebriating wine and the 
Holy Spirit. He warns men against the wine, and exhorts 
them to be filled with the Spirit. " He presents a practi- 
cal antithesis between fulness of wine an(i fulness of the 
Divine Spirit ; not an antithesis between one state of fulness 
and another — mere effects — ^but an antithesis pointing to 
an intrinsic contrariety of nature and ojperatioUy between 
the sources of such fulness, viz., inebriating wine and the 
Holy Spirit." — Bih. Com. 'p. 353. The excess does not, 
then, so much apply to the quantity of wine used as to the 
mental and moral condition of the person ; since the word 
asotia denotes such entire dissoluteness of mind and heart 
as to forbid the hope of salvation. 

The apostle properly warns the Ephesian converts 
against the feasts of Bacchus, where the votaries were 
made mad by wine and debauching songs ; but, in con- 
trast, exhorts them to be filled with the Spirit ; and, in- 
stead of the noisy, silly talk and songs of the bacchanalians, 
to manifest their joy and happiness in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, thus making melody in their hearts 
unto the Lord. 

Olshausen, referring to Luke i. 15, thus comments: 
"Man feels the want of a strengthening tlirough spiritual 
influences from without ; instead of seeking for these in 
the Holy Spirit, he, in his blindness, has recourse to the 
natural spirit, that is, to wine and strong drinks. There- 
fore, according to the point of view of the Law, the Old 
Testament recommends abstinence from wine and strong 
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drinks, in oider to preserve the soul free from all merely 
natural influencesj and by that means to make it more 
susceptible of the operations of the Holy Spirit." 

The soul filled with the Holy Spirit will not crave an 
intoxicating beverage to cheer and enliven, 

Phil. iv. 5j "Let your moderation be known Unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand." There is not the slightest 
evidence, either from the original word or the context, 
that this text has the remotest reference to moderate 
drinking. The Greek word epieikees occurs five times : 
thrice it is rendered gentle, once patient, and once mode- 
ration. In each case, reference is made to the state of the 
mind, and it might be properly translated. Let your mod^^ 
ration of mind be known unto all men. Eobinson rendei's 
it meet^ suitable, proper. The reason given for moderation 
is, " The Lord is at hand." How strange to say to the 
drinkers, Drink moderately, for the Lord is at hand ! But 
to the Christians at Philippi, then suffering persecutions, 
the exhortation had point : Let your moderation — that is, 
your patience, gentleness, mildness, propriety — ^be known 
to all men, as a testimony in favor of Christianity. The 
Lord is at hand is a motive of encouragement. 

Col. ii. 16, " Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat 
or drink," etc. 

This has no reference to a distinction of drinks as ler- 
mented or unfermented, dangerous or safe, but to those re- 
garded as clean or unclean. That is, proper according to 
the Jewish law, for the context names holy days, new moon, 
and Sabbath-days. The point is here — since this law has 
fulfilled its mission and ceased, therefore use your Chris- 
tian liberty, and no man must be allowed to condemn 
you for not now conforming to the requirements of that 
abrogated law. ^ 
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1 Thess. V. 7, " They that be drunken are dronken in 
the night." This simply states a fact in that age, but im- 
[ilies no approbation of intoxicating drinks. The ancient 
heathen regarded being drunk in the daytime as indecent. 
In contrast with the stupidity, sensuality, and darkness 
in which the heathen lived, the exhortation to the Chris- 
tians who are of the day is to be sober. The Greek word 
is nee-phomeny from neephoOy which occurs six times, and 
is four times rendered sober, and twice watch. The idea 
of vigilant circumspection and abstinence is impressed by 
all the context. The classical lexicon defines nepho by — 
^^8ohriu8 sunij mgilo^ non hib^^ — to be sober, vigilant, 
not to drink. Donnegan, "To live abstemiously, to ab- 
stain from wine ; " metaphorically, " to be sober, discreet, 
wise, circumspect, or provident, to act with prudence." 
Robinson's New Testament Lexicon^ " To be sober, tem- 
pemte, abstinent, especially in respGct of wine." The late 
Dean Al ford admits that the origiiuil word means "absti- 
nence from wine." This sobriety is associ.-ited with put- 
X'wv^ oTi the Christian armor, and it is the call for vigilant 
wakefulness, having all the powers of mind and body in 
proper condition. 

1 Timothy iii. 2, 3, " Xot given to wine." The Apostle 
Paul, in this first letter to Timothy, whom he calls his 
" own son in the faith," names thirteen qualifications for 
a bishop or pastor. " A bishop, then, must be blameless, 
the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, 
given to hospitality, apt to teach ; not given to wine, no 
striker, not greedy of filthy lucre; but patient, not a 
brawler, not covetous." The language is imperative, 
^' Micst 5^/" thus designating that these qualifications 
are indispensable. He spake with authority, being in- 
spired of God. 
It 18 not my purpose to examme e^da. of these thirteen, 
"ontion to three of W\em, t^\Mitv\\\\^ ^^tS:vs>\. 
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lai'ly on the duty of abstinence. In the Authorized Version, 
we read, '^ Vigilant^ soher^ not given to wineP That we 
may the more perfectly understand the meaning of these, 
we must look at the original Greek words used by the 
apostle. 

Vigilant — The Greek is neejyhalion^ which Donne- 
gan's Lexicon renders "abstemious; that abstains, espe- 
cially from wine.^^ Hence, " sober, discreet, circumspect, 
cautious." Robinson's New Testament Lexicon defines 
the word, "Sober, temperate, especially in respect to 
wi}ieJ^ In N. T., trop., " sober-minded, watchful, cir- 
cumspect." In the adjective form, the word occurs only 
in 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11, and Tit. ii. 2, from the verb neepho^ 
which Donnegan defines, " To live abstemiously, to abstain 
from wine." Green's New Testament Lexicon^ "To be 
sober, not intoxicated; metaphorically, to be vigilant, 
circumspect." 

Sober. — The Greek is sophrona. Donnegan, " That is, 
of sound mind and good understanding ; sound in intel- 
lect, not deranged ; intelligent, discreet, prudent, or wise." 
Green, "Sound; of a sound mind, sane, staid, temperate, 
discreet, 1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 8 ; ii. 3. Modest, chaste, Tit. 
ii. 5." Macknight, "' Sound mind ; one who governs his 
passions, prudent." Bloomfiold, " Sober-minded, or- 
derly." 

Not given to wine. — The Greek is mee-paroinon : nue^ 
a negative particle, not / ^a/»(?m(?7i,compounded oipara^ a 
preposition governing the genitive (of, from, on the part 
of), the dative (at, by, near, with), the accusative (toge- 
ther, with, to, towards, by, near, at, next to) ; and oinos^ 
wine. Literally, not at, by, near, or with wine. This 
looks considerably like total abstinence. It applies equally 
to private habits and public conduct. Notice the care- 
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ful steps of the progress. He must be neej^halion^ ab- 
stinent, sober in body, that he may be eOjphrona^ sound 
in mind, and that his influence may be unimpaired, mee- 
parion^ not with or near wine. We find in this passage 
no countenance for the moderate use of intoxicating 
wine, but the reverse, the obligation to abstain totally. 

" Not given to wine'* is certainly a very liberal trans- 
lation, and shows how the usages of the day unconsciously 
influenced the translators. " The 2i,nc\Qni paroinoa was a 
man accustomed to attend drinking-parties." Thus the 
Christian minister is required not only to be personally 
sober, but also to withhold his presence and sanction from 
those assemblies where alcoholic drinks are used, en- 
dangering the sobriety of himself and others. 

That both Paul and Timothy understood that total 
abstinence was an essential qualification for the Christian 
pastor, is evident from the compliance of Timothy. In 
this same letter, v. 23, Paul advises Timothy, " Drink no 
longer water, but use a little wine for thy stomach's sake 
and thine often infirmities." The fact is plain that Tim- 
othy, in strict accordance with the direction, " not given 
to wine," that is, not with or near wine, was a total 
abstainer. The recommendation to " use a little wine ■' 
is exceptional, and strictly medicinal. As there existed 
in the Roman Empire, in which Timothy travelled, a 
variety of wines, differing from each other in character, 
we cannot decide, ex cathedra^ that it was alcoholic wine 
that Paul recommended. Pliny, Columella, Philo, and 
others state that many of the wines of their day produced 
"lieadachee, dropsy, madness, and stomach corrvplaintsP 
— Notty Loud. Ed. p. 96. We can hardly believe that 
Paul recommended these. Y6t these strikingly designate 
lije efTec't-s of alcoholic wines. The same writers tdl us 
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that wines destitute of all strength were exceedingly 
wholesome and nseful to the body, salubre corporis. 
Pliny mentions a wine in good repute, aduminon — that 
is, without power, without strength. He particularly 
states that the wines most adapted to the sick are " UtiU 
issimum vinum omnibus sacco virihus fractis^'* which 
the alcoholic wine men translate, " For all the sick, wine 
is most useful when its forces have been broken by the 
strainer." We do not object to this rendering, since the 
wine must be harmless when its forces, which is alcohol, 
are broken. The Latin word fractis is from frango^ to 
break in pieoes, to dash in pieces, which indicates the 
thoroughness of the work done by the " sacco," strainer 
or filter. That the force which the filter breaks is fer- 
mentation, is evident from the next sentence of Pliny. 
(See item " Filtration," on page 33.) Horace, lib. 
i. ode 17, speaks of the innoceniis LesMi^ innocent Les- 
bian, which Professor C. Smart renders " unintoxicating." 
The Deljphin Notes to Horace say, " The ancients filtered 
their wines repeatedly before they could have fermented. 
And thus the foeces which nourish the strength of the 
wine being taken away, they rendered the wine itself more 
liquid, weaker, lighter, sweeter, and more pleasant to 
drink." 

Again, Horace tells his friend Maecenas to drink an hun- 
dred glasses, without fear of intoxication. (See previous 
page in this volume.) 

Athenseus says of the sweet Lesbian, " Let him take 
sweet wine {gluhus\ either mixed with water or warmed, 
especially that C2^e& protropos^ as being very good for the 
Btomach." — Notty Lond. Ed. p. 96, and Bib. Com. 374. 

Prai/ropos was, according to Pliny, '^Mustum qiuxi 
iponte profiuit a/nteqicam nvm calccnturr " The must 
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wlii(*li Hows si>ontaueouBly from the grapes." — Nott^ Lond. 
Ed. p. 80. 

Donnegan defines it, " Wine flowing from the grapes 
before pressure." 

Smith's Greek and Homom Antiquities^ " That whicli 
flowed from the clusters, in consequence of their pressure 
upon each other, to which the inhabitants of Mytelene 
gave the nsime protroposJ^ 

Why not treat Paul wtth common politeness, not to 
say honesty, and, as he so emphatically required that a 
bishop should " not be with or near wine," believe that 
when he recommended Timothy to " use a little wine " 
medicinally, he had reference to such wine as Pliny says 
was "most useful for the sick,'' whose "forces have been 
broken by the strainer," or filter? As the recommenda- 
tion was not for gratification, but for medicine, to Timothy 
personally, a sick man, and only a little at that, it gives 
no more countenance for the beverage use of wine for any 
one, and especially for those in health, than does the pre- 
scription of castor-oil by the physician for the beverage 
use of that article. 

The case of Timothy, a total abstainer, illustrates and 
enforces the inspired declaration that a bishop mitst he 
vigilant, that is, abstinent; sober, tiiat is, sound in mind; 
and not given to wine, that is, not with or near wine. 
If all who are now in the sacred office would follow lite- 
rally and faithfully the requirements which Paul lays 
down, " NOT wriH or near wine," the number of total 
abstainers would be greatly increased, the cause of tem- 
perance would be essentially promoted, and the good of 
the community permanently secured; for, according to 
Paul, total abstinence is an indispensable qualification for 
a pastor. 
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1 Tim. iii. 8., Deacons — " not given to much wine." 

This is held as evidence not only that they might use 
some wine, but also that the wine was intoxicating. The 
Greek word proseTco occurs twenty-four times, and is eight 
times rendered beware ; six times, take heed ; four, gave 
heed ; one, giving heed ; two, gave attendance ; one, 
attended ; one, had regard ; one, given to wine. Robin- 
son's rendering is, " to give or devote one's self to any- 
thing ; " and other lexicons, " be addicted to, engage in, 
be occupied with," as in 1 Tim. i. 4 ; iii. 8. The deacons 
of the primitive churches were converts mostly from idol- 
atry, and in their unconverted state were accustomed to 
voluptuousness and sensuality. 

In the previous pages, we have seen that those who 
were dissipated and voluptuous preferred the wine whose 
sti'ength had been broken by the filter, because it enabled 
them to drink largely without becoming intoxicated. 
They used various methods to promote thirst. These 
voluptuous drinkers continued at times all night at their 
feasts. " Excessive drinking, even of uninebriating drinks, 
was a '^ "je prevalent in the days of St. Paul, and corre- 
sponded to gluttony, also common — ^the 'excessive use 
of food, but not of an intoxicating kind." — Bib. Com. 
p. 368. Paul is simply guarding the deacons against a 
^ice of the day. 

Such devotion to any kind of wine showed a voluptu- 
ousness unseemly in one holding office in the church of 
Christ, " To argue that, forbidding much wine, Paul ap- 
proves of the use of some wine, and of any and every sort, 
is to adopt a mode of interpretation dangerous and wholly 
inconsistent with common usage." When applied to the 
clause, " ' not greedy of filthy lucre,' it would sanction all 
avarice and trade craftiness short of that greed which is 
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mean and reckless." But Paul, and other inspired ^mters, 
make all covetousness to be idolatry, and not to be once 
named, much less practised by the saints, even mode- 
rately. 

1 Tim. iii. 11, " Wives, be sober." The same Greek 
word is in verse 2 rendered vigilant, and which Donnu- 
gan renders abstemious, that abstains, especially jfrom 
wine. The N. T. Greek lexicons define it, " temperate, 
abstinent in respect to wine." 

1 Tim. iv. 4, " Every creature of God is good," etc. 
This text has no reference to drinks of any kind, but is 
directly connected with the meats named in verse 3, and 
which some had forbidden to be eaten. These, the apos- 
tle says, are to be received and used, because they are the 
creatures of God, and by him given for the good of man. 
The original word hroma occurs seventeen times, and is 
always rendered meat and meats, except once, victuals. 
"Robinson, eatables^ food^ i.e., solid food opposed to milk. 
1 Cor. iii. 2. It means food of all kinds proper to be 
eaten. But alcohol is not meat in any sense. It is not 
food ; it will not assimilate, nor does it incorporate itself 
with any part of the body. Says Dr. Lionel S. Beale, 
Physician to King's College Hospit^-l, England, "Alcohol 
does not act as food ; it does not nourish tissues." Dr. 
James Edmunds, of London, says, " Alcohol is, in fiict, 
treated by the human system not as food, hut as an in- 
truder (md as a poisonP 

In keeping with this is the statement, 1 Sam. xxv. 37, 
" When the wine was gone out of Nabul." This is sin- 
gularly accurate, and accords with the most approved dis- 
coveries of science, viz., " that intoxication passes off be- 
cause the alcohol goes out of the body — ^being expelled 
from, it bj all the excretory organs as an intruder into 
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and disturber of the living house which God Las fearfully 
and wonderfully made." Dr. "Willard Parker, of New 
York, has used the same illustration. 

The testimony of Dr. J. W. Beaumont, Lecturer on 
Materia Medica in Sheffield Medical School, England, 
is, '^ Alcoholic liquors are not nutritious, they are not a 
tonic, they are not beneficial in any sense of the word." 

The original grant for food reads. Gen. i. 29, " Behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed which is upon 
the face of the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 
Verse 31 : " And God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold it was very good." 

The original grant extended only to vegetables. These 
were for meat, literally " for eating ^^ or that which is to 
be eaten. Every direct product of the earth fit for food 
is he:e given to man. The design was to sustain life. 
HeiiCe, whatever will not assimilate and repair the waste 
is not food, and not proper for the use of man. 

Who imagines, when the work of creation was finished, 
that alcohol could then be found in any living thing fresh 
from the hand of the Creator ? God, by his direct act, 
does not make alcohol. The laws of nature, if left to 
themselves, do not produce it. By these laws^ the grapes 
ripen ; if not eaten, they rot and are decomposed. The 
manufacture of alcohol is wholly man's device. The asser- 
tion that alcohol is in sugar, and in all imfermented saccha- 
rine substances which are nutritious, is contradicted by 
chemical science. The saccharine matter is nutritious, 
but fermentation changes the sugar into alcohol, by which 
process all the sugar is destroyed, and, as the alcohol con- 
tains no nitrogen, it cannot make blood or help to repair 
bodily waste. The testimony of eminent chemists is vcrj 
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decided^. Sir Humphry Davy, in his Agricultural CK&irv- 
istryj says of alcohol, "It has never been found ready 
formed in plants." Count Chaptal, the great French 
chemist, says, "Nature never forms spirituous liquors; 
she rots the grape upon the branches, but it is art which 
converts the juice into (alcoholic) wine." 

Professor Turner, in his Chemistry^ affirms the non- 
natural character of alcohol, "It does not exist ready 
formed mpkmte^ but is a product of the vinous fermen- 
tation — a process which must be initiated, superintended, 
and, at a certain state, arrested by art." — Bib. Com. 
p. 370. 

Dr. Henry Monroe, of England, Lecturer on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, says, ** Alcohol is nowhere to be 
found in any product of nature, was never created by 
God, but is essentially an artificial thing prepared by man 
through the destructive process of fermentation." * 



* The four following experiments tell their own tale : 

" 1. One pound of fully ripe grapes (black Hamburgs) were put 
into a glass retort, with half a pint of water, and distilled very 
slowly, until three fluid-ounces had passed into the receiver. This 
product had no alcoholic smell. It T^as put into a small glass 
retort, with an ounce of fused chloride of calcium, and distilled 
very slowly, till a quarter fluid-ounce was drawn ; this second educt 
had no smell of alcoiiol ; nor was it, in the slightest degree, inflam* 
mable." 

" 2 and 3. A flask was filled with grapes, none of which had 
been deprived of their stalks, and it was inverted in mercury. 
Another flask was filled with grapes from which the stalks had 
been pulled, and many of them otherwise were bruised. This 
flask was also inverted in mercury. The flasks were placed, for 
five days, in a room of the average temperature of about 70**. 

" In the perfect grapes no change was perceivable. In the bruised 
jErrapes, putrefaction had procc&icd to an extent, in each grape, pro- 
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For the views of Professor Liebig on feiinentation, see 
" Fermentation," in this treatise, page 15. 

" Lo, this have I found," saith the wise man (Ecc. vii. 
29), " that God made man upright, but tliey have sought 
out many inventions." 

The things created for food, and which are to be received 
with thanksgiving, are those which are in their natural and 
wholesome condition, and which nourish and strengthen 
the body, and not those which are in the process of de* 
composition. Kotten fruits of all kinds are rejected as 
innutritions and unwholesome. So also are decaying 
meats. It is a strange perversion of all science, as well 
as of common sense, to rank among the good creatures 
of God alcohol, which is found in no living plant, but 
which is to be found only after the death of the fruit, and 
is the product of decomposition. 

portionate to the degree of injury it had sustained ; the sound partis 
of each continued unchanged." 

"4. The grapes were now removed from the flasks, and the juice 
expressed from each. The juice from the bruised grapes had not 
an alcoholic, but a putrescent flavor. The juice from the sound 
grapes was perfectly sweet. 

"Both these juices were placed in tightly corked phials half* 
{lied, and subjected to a proper fermenting temperature. It was 
THKBi: DAYS before the commencement of fermentation, in each, 
was indicated by the evolution of carbonic acid gas, as also by the 
color of the alcohol, and of the aromatic oils always generated in 
tach cases. I, therefore, still believe it to be a fact that grapes do 
not produce alcohol ; that it can result only where the juice has 
been expressed froI^ them, and then not suddenly ; and that, where 
the hand of man interferes not, alcohol is never formed." — J. Spence, 
Chenoist to the Yorkshire Agricultural Society ; F. R. Lees, Ap- 
pendix B, pp. 198 and 199. 

These justify the statement of Dr. Lees, that " neither ripened 
nor rotting grapes ever contain alcohol." 
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The analysis of wines, as published in the Zancetj Oct. 
26, 1867, shows that, in one thousand grains of the wines 
named, there was only one and one-half grains of albu- 
minous matter, whilst in the same amount of raw beef 
there were two hundred and seven grains, that is, one 
hundred and fifty-six times more nourishment in the same 
quantity of beef than in wine. — JBib. Com. p. 370. The 
analysis of the beer in common use proves that there is 
more nourishment in one small loaf of wheat bread than 
in many gallons of beer. Medical men testify that the 
flesh of habitual beer-drinkers becomes so poisoned that 
slight wounds become incurable, and result often in 
speedy death. 

1 Tim. V. 23, " No longer water." See 1 Tim. iii. 2, 3. 
Titus i. 7, 8, " Not given to wine," " temperate." 

Here Paul mentions the same qualifications for a pastor 
as those stated in his first letter to Timothy iii. 3, " Not 
given to wine." He uses the same Greek word, mee- 
paroiiion^ compounded of mee, a negative particle, para^ 
a preposition, with or near, and oinon^ wine, meaning not 
near wine, which is a happy apostolic definition of total 
abstinence. He adds temperate, which, it is pleaded, 
sanctions moderate drinking. The Greek word here used 
is enkratees. Donnegan, " Holding firm, mastering one's 
appetite or passions." — New Testament Lexicon. '* Strong, 
stout, possessed of mastery, master of self." — Tit. i. 8. It 
is clear that Paul does not contradict himself in this verse : 
first, by saying the bishop must be a total abstainer — mee^ 
not ; jpara, near ; oinon, wine — and then, in the second 
place, by saying he must be a moderate drinker. "What 
he here means by temperance applies to the mind and 
not to the bodily habits. Or if it is contended that it 
does refer to the body, then it means what ho^ says in 
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1 Cor. ix. 25, where he uses the same word in reference to 
those contending for the mastery in the games. Such 
abstain totally from wine and all excitements, or as Horace 
expresses it, " He abstains from Venus and Bacchus." See 
Note, 1 Cor. ix. 26 and Acts xxiv. 26. 

Titus ii. 2, 3. The aged men are exhorted to be adber^ 
'* temperate." The Greek is nee^haliofij " sober, tempe- 
rate, abstinent in respect to wine." In N. T., metaphor- 
ically, " vigilant, circumspect.** — 1 Tim. iii. 2, 11 ; Tit. ii. 
2. For temperate the Greek is sophronoSj "sound of 
mind, sober-minded, sedate, staid." Temperate, see note 
on Tit. i. 8. 

In verse 3 the aged women are exhorted, " not given 
to much wine." See comment on 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

These were to teach the young women to be " sober." 
Here the same original word is used which denotes sober- 
mindedness. See comment on 1 Tim. iii. 2. The neces- 
sity of such an exhortation is obvious from the fact that 
these, before their conversion, had been idolaters, and 
who, in the days of their ignorance, had given themselves ' 
up to voluptuous practices. 

Poly bins, in a fragment of his 6th book, says, " Among 
the Eomans, the women were forbidden to drink (intoxi- 
cating) wine; they drink, however, what is called passumj 
made from raisins, which drink very much resembles 
^gostJienia/n cmd Cretan gleukos (sweet wine), which 
men use for allaying excessive thirst." — Nott^ London 
Ed. p. 80. See notes John ii. 1-11. 

"Wetstein commenting on Acts ii. 13, gluJcus, new sweet 
wine, says, " The Roman ladies were so fond of it, that 
they would first fill their stomachs with it, then throw it 
off by emetics, and repeat the draught. — Bih, Com. p. 
378. , 




Dr. F. B. Leea saya, in the same page, "We liave re- 
ferred to Lucian for ourselves, and find the following illps- 
tration: 'I came, by Jove, as those who drink gleukoa 
(aweet wiDc), swelling out their stomach, require an 
emetic' " These voluptuous habits denoted such a devo- 
tion to the enjoyment of luxury and pleasui-e, such an 
indulgence in sensual gratification, aa unfitted these wo- 
men for a station in the Christian church, and for the 
proper discharge of the domestic duties particularly noticed 
in the text. 

The Eev. W. II. Kule, in hia brief enquiry, speaking 
of this uufermented wine, says : " Alarger quantity might 
be taken, and the eastern sot could enjoy himself longer 
over the cup, than if he were filled up with fermented wine, 
without being baffled by the senselessness of profound 
inebriation. — -^oW, Lond. Ed. p. 223, Mr. Kule, though 
no particular friend to the temperance cause, here con- 
cedes the fact that there were two kinds of wine, the fer- 
mented and the unfermented. 

^1 Peter i. 13, " Be sober" See comments on 1 These. 
1, p. 25, where the same word occurs. 
1 Peter iv. 1-5, "Excess of wine, excess of riot." In 
this passage three facts are significant and instructive. 
The first is, that in their unconverted state these con- 
verts whom Peter addresses lived in the lusta of men, 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, and walked in lascivi- 
ousnese, lusts, excess of wine, revelliuga, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries. The second fact is, that their 
former companions thought it strange that, being Chris- 
tians, they would not "rnn with them to the same excess 
_of riot." The third fact is, that their former comj-aniona 
wke evil of them because of their abstinence. 
\ It is clear that the Christians named in this 
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were abstainers from their former usages, and that on this 
account they were spoken evil of, very much as are the 
total abstainers of the present day. 

OinopJdugia occurs only in this text, and is a compound 
of ovnos^ wine, and phluo^ to overflow =— a debauch with 
wine. Probably intoxicating, though the wine broken 
by the filter was preferred by the voluptuous and dis- 
sipated. 

The Greek word asotia^ in Eph. v. 18, is rendered ex- 
cess, and is connected with wine ; and means, literally, 
nnsavableness, utter depravity, and dissoluteness. In the 
text, and Tit. i. 6, it is connected with riot, which means 
overflow, outpouring of dissoluteness, thus denoting the 
same moral character. As the two phrases occur in the 
text, it teaches that excess of wine and excess of riot are 
related to each other as cause and effect ; but excess of 
wine no more justifies moderate drinking than excess of 
riot justifies moderate rioting. The design of Peter was 
to encourage those to whom he wrote to continue in their 
abstinence. 

1 Peter iv. 7, " Be ye therefore sober. '^^ See 1 Tim. 
iii. 2. ITie motive for sober-mindedness is the same aa 
Phil. iv. 5, which see. 

1 Peter v. 8, " Sober, vigilant. See 1 Thess. v. 6-8 ; 
Tit. ii. 2 ; 1 Peter i. 13 and iv. 7. The sobriety here 
has no reference to intoxication, but' to the state of mind 
according with vigilance. The reason for wakeful vigi- 
lance is the activity and malignity of the devil. 

2 Peter i. 6, " Temperance." See Acts xxiv. 25 ; 1 
Cor. ix. 25 ; and Gal. v. 25. 

In the Eevelation there are nine references to wine. 
In chap. vi. 6 and xviii. 13, wine and oil are mentioned 
as articles of necessary comfort and merdva.TiiiAa^. \^ ^^ - 
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8, xvii. 2, and xviii. 3, we read, " "Wine of the wi-ath of act 
fornication," " Drunk -H-ith the wine of her fornication," 
and " DmnV of the wiue of her fornication." These ai-e 
figurative, and imply punishment. In siv. 10, "Drink 
of ihe wine of the wrath of God ; " xvi. 19, " Cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of his wrath," In xiv. 19, "Great 
wine-presa of the wrath of God," and xix. 15, " Wine-presa 
of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God." These are 
Bjmbola of the divine vengeance. 

I have now called attention to every passage in the 
Kew Testament where wine ia mentioned, and have given 
to each that interpretation which to me appeared just and 
proper. Ilowiar I have carried the full conviction of my 
readers, each one must determine for himself. The results 
recorded in these pages have cost tue years of patient and 
laborionB investigations. My own convictions have stead- 
ily deepened and become firmer as I have canvassed the 
positions maintained by writers who hold views widely 
dilfering from my own. This, some may think, is stab 
bora obstinacy on my part ; but I do not thus jndge my- 
eelf, as I am conscious, however I may err, of desiring 
only to know the truth, and hold such an understanding 
of the Bible as will best hannonize the law of God as 
developed by true science, and the law of God as written 

I in the inspired page. 

[ I do not say that there are no difficulties connected with 
the wine question. All I ask is that the atudenta of the 
Bible will treat these with the same candor and desire to 
harmonize them that they do the difficulties connected 
with astronomy, geology, nnd conilicting historical stste- 
ments. If the language of the Bible can be honestly so 
intei-pretcd as to hannonize with the undisputed facts 
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developed by the temperance refonnation, in relation to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, with the testimony of the 
most intelligent physicians and eminent chemists, that 
alcohol contains no nourishment, will neither make blood 
nor repair the waste of the body, but it is an intruder 
and a poison ; this will secure the firm friendship of many 
who now stand aloof, and will promote the temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal happiness of mankind. 

TESTIMONY. 

The following testimony, from five eminent scholars, 
may fortify the convictions already produced by the facts 
and reasonings found upon the preceding pages : 

Pbofessob Geobge Bush. — ^Mr. E. 0. Delavan, having 
been referred to Professor Bush, as a learned Biblical 
scholar, from whom he might obtain correct information 
as to Bible temperance, visited him in his library, and 
stated to him his views on the wine question. With 
promptness he condemned them^ and, referring to a text, 
he said, " This verse upsets your theory." When asked 
to refer to the origmaZ^ he did so, and, with amazement, 
said, " liTo jpermissian to drinh intoxicating wims here. 
I do not C(m*e about wvne^ a/nd it is very seldom that I 
taste ity hut I have felt until now at liberty to drinh^ in 
moderc^iony from this verseP Being entreated to make 
this a subject of special and particular examination, he 
said he would. At a subsequent visit he thus greeted 
Mr. Delavan : " You ha/ve the whole ground^ and, m 
timey the whde Christian world wiH he obliged to adopt 
your views.^^ At the request of Mr. Delavan, he pub- 
lished his views in the J^ew York Observer {Enquirer, 
Aug., 1869). This testimony is the more valuable^ as it 
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(.!■ not only the result of a cai-eful examination of the 
original languages, but the honest surrender to the force 
of evidence of a previous conviction. 

Kev. Db. E. Nott, late President of TTnioa College, 
in hie fourth lecture saya : " That unintoxicating ■wines 
existed from remote antiquity, and were held in high 
estimation by the wieo and good, there can be no reason- 
able donbt. The evidence is unequivocal and plenary," 
" We know that then, as now, inebriety existed ; and 
then, as now, the taste for inebriating wines may have 
been the prevalent taste, and intoxicating wines the pop- 
ular wines. Still unintoxicating wines existed, and there 
wore men who preferred such wines, and who have left 
on record the avowal of that preference." — I{oU, Lon. 

[ Ed. p. 85. 

Pbofebsoe Hoses Stuaht. — "My final conclusion is 
this, viz. : that, whenever the Scriptures speak of wine as 
a comfort, a blessing, or a Ubation to God, and rank it 
with such articles as com and oil, they mean — they can 
mean — only such wine as contained iio alcoliol that could 
have a mischievous tendency/; that wherein they denounce 
it, prohibit it, and connect it vrith dmnkenness and revel- 
ling, they can mean only alooholia or intoxicating wine. . 
" If I take the position that God's Word and v!or&s 
entirely harmonize, I must take the position that the case 
before us is as I have represented it to be. Facts show 
that the ancients not only preserved wine unfermented, 
but regarded it aa of a higher flavor and finer quality 
than fermented wine, Facts show that it was, and might 
be, drnnk at pleasure without any inebriation whatever. 
On the other hand, facts show that any considerable 

J quantity of fermented wine did and would produce ine- 

m^'athn ; and also that a tendency towards it, or a distur- 
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bonce of the fine tissues of the physical system, was and 
wonld be produced by even a small quantity of it ; full 
jurely if this was often drank. 

" What, then, is the difficulty in taking the position 
^hat the good <md innocent wine is meant in all cases 
where it is commended and allowed; or that the alc(h 
XoUo or intoxicating wine is meant in all cases of prohi- 
bition and denunciation ? 

" I cannot refuse to take this position without virtually 
impeaching the Scriptures of contradiction or inconsis- 
tency. I cannot admit that God has given liberty to 
persons in health to drink alcoholic wine, without admit- 
ting that his Word and his works are at variance. The 
law against such drinking, which he has enstamped on 
our nature, stands out prominently — ^read and assented 
to by all sober and thinking men — ^is his Word now at 
variance with this ? Without reserve, I am prepared to 
answer in the negative." 

It was after an exhaustive examination, the details of 
which are contained in his printed letter of sixty-four 
pages octavo, that he gave to the world this full and une- 
quivocal testimony we have just recited. 

Kev. Albert Babnes, in his commentary on John ii. 
10, says : " The wine of Judea was the pure juice of the 
grape, without any mixture of alcohol, and commonly 
weak and harmless. It was the common drink of the 
people, and did not tend to produce intoxication." 

All acquainted with Mr. Barnes know that he would 
not make such a statement until he had given the subject 
a patient and thorough examination. Having scrutinized 
all the authorities, he has thus recorded upon the printed 
page his clear and honest convictions. 

Key. De. Hebbick Johnson, of Philadftlgbiab^ t^^^- 
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ing to Mr. McLean, in the Evangelist^ makes a complete 
and masterly answer to his position. We make room for 
tlie following extract : 

"Wine is a mocker. This is God's word. No one 
doul)ts that intoxicating wine is here referred to. Why 
is it called of God a mocker ? Surely not because when 
used to excess it is hurtful. Beef is hurtful when used to 
excess. Is beef a mocker ? We must all be agreed, I think, 
that wine is a mocker because of its inherent quality — a 
something in the wine itself by which its users are lured 
into excess. That something is alcohol. It deceives men. 
Its effects are gradual — almost imperceptible. It is seduc- 
tive, tripping, alas ! the noblest and the best before they 
are aware. So it deceived Noah when he drank of the 
wine and was drunken. So it deceived Ephraim and 
Judah, priest and ppophet, when they were swallowed up 
of wine. It is in the very nature of wine, as an essential 
element, this power of deceit. Hence the scriptural 
injunction, 'It is not for kings to drink wine; nor for 
princes strong drink : lest they drink, and forget the law, 
and pervert judgment.' Hence also the command, *Look 
not upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its eye, 
when it goetli down smoothly.' The very quality is here 
described that gives to wine its deceitful power. These 
are the signs of the presence of alcohol. No one doubts 
that alcoholic wine is here referred to, and it is this kind 
of wine that we are solemnly commanded not to look 
upon, for this kind is a ' iiioclter^ The guile of the ' ser- 
pent' is in the mixture, and at last it giveth the serpent's 
' bite.' 

" But is this the wine used to symbolize the feast pre- 
pared by divine Wisdom, and to which the Son of God 
invites the church, saying, *Eat, O friends! drink, yea, 
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dnnk abundantly, O beloved.' ? A wine that deceived and 
disgraced Noah, that swept a whole nation, including ita 
holy men of God, into the sin of intemperance, that kings 
and princes are forbidden to drink lest they pervert judg- 
ment — is this what Christ summons us in figure to drink 
* abundantly ' — a mocker, a deceiver in its essential nature 
and because of the intoxicating element in it ? Is this the 
kind of wine that the Jews were enjoined to drink freely, 
as an act of worship before the Lord in the temple I 
Surely the proof must be overwhelming, and there must 
be no alternative consistent with the Word of God, before 
we can believe that. It is not a question as to the use of 
wine as an emblem, whether of mercy or of wrath. The 
gravelling difficulty is. Would God call a thing a mocker, 
and then press the mocker to men's lips ? Would he tell 
men not to look upon it, and then give it to them to 
drink ? I grant this is yet only presumptive and inferen- 
tial as to two kinds of wine. But what might there is in 
it! How naturally and inevitably, in the absence of 
proof either way, our judgments and our hearts lean to^ 
ward this presumption I 

" Now, what if there is another kind of wine spoken of 
in the Word of God that cannot possibly be intoxicating, 
where fermentation and the consequent presence of alco- 
hol are out of the question — ^what then? Why, is it not 
reasonable and consistent, the demand alike of common 
sense and common conscience, to regard this as the wine 
commended in Scripture as a blessing making glad the 
heart of man? To the law and the testimony: God, 
threatening Moab with desolation, said, Isaiah xvi. 10, 
an the vineyard there shall be no singing and shouting, 
the tieaders shall tread out no wine in their presses. I 
baye made their vintage-shouting to cease.' And iigain, 
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Jcr. xlviii. 33, ' I have caused wine to fell from the wine- 
presses ; none shall tread with shouting.' Again, Geda- 
liah, made governor by the King of Babylon over the cities 
of Judah, thus commanded the Jews, Jer. xl. 10, * Grather 
ye wine, and summer fruits, and oil, and put them in 
your vessels.' And the record is, * They gathered wine 
and summer fruits very much.' The Bible also speaks of 
' presses bursting with new wine,' of * wine found in the 
cluster ' ; and it says of this wine, and of this only, and in 
this very connection, * a blessing is in it.' Here is fre- 
quent reference to the pure, unfermented juice of the 
grape as just trodden out of the presses, just gathered 
from the vintage, and even as found in the cluster. And 
here this grape-juice is repeatedly, and by the Jews them- 
selves, in their own Scriptures, called wine, both yayvn 
and Urosh. 

" There is no exploit of logic that can make any sane 
man believe this to be the veiy same wine elsewhere 
called ' a mocker.' The deceitful, subtle, serpent element 
has not yet entered it ; for alcohol requires time and a 
process for its fonnation. It is the simple, unfermented 
juice of the grape, just as cider right out of the press is the 
simple, unfermented juice of the apple. And as such, 
God says, a blessing is in it. Here, then, is the scriptural 
distinction between wine and wine. It is not made to 
suit a modem exigency. God's Word makes it. Is it only 
' a hairbreadth ' distinction ? Is there nothing more than 
that between ^a blessing' and *a mocker'? Each was 
called wine by the Jews, because wine {yayvn) is a generic 
word applied to the juice of the grape in all conditions, 
whether sour or sweet, old or new, fermented or unfer- 
mented. But it is said, *The word wine, unless used 
^^ratively, or qualified by some other word or phrase, 
always me/ins the fermented jv\\ee c\f the grape.' Hoysr do 
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we know that ? There are, indeed, passages where the 
dftse is clear, the context plainly showing that the wine 
spoken of is intoxicating. There are other passages, such 
as those quoted above, where the case is equally clear, 
the context plainly showing that the wine spoken of is 
nnintoxicating. There are still other passages where God 
approves of wine and sanctions its use, with no proof 
whatever that the wine is intoxicating but the bare word ! 
What else than * perfectly absurd' reasoning is it that 
would carry all these passages bodily over to the side of 
fermented wine ? Why must we hold that intoxicating 
wine is necessarily meant in all such cases ? Without the 
shadow of a shade of proof, must God's approval be tied, 
nolens volenSy to the intoxicating meaning of a doubtful 
word ? Common sense is affronted at the suggestion of 
any such reasonless necessity. There is not one philolo- 
gical reason why we should so hold. There are abundant 
moral reasons why we should not so hold. The word is 
applied to nnintoxicating wine, was so applied by the Jews, 
and the proof of it is the Word of God. And to such 
wine divine commendation is given. When the same 
word is used elsewhere coupled with the same divine 
sanction, we are bound to believe the same wine is meant, 
unless it is otherwise stated. 

" Let one thing more be now proved, and the whole 
case is too clear for question. Were the ancients in the 
habit of preserving and using as such, free from fermenta- 
tion, this juice of the grape which they called wine ? Be- 
yond all doubt, they were. The evidence is to be found 
in almost any classical authority. So say Plato, Colu- 
mella, Pliny, Aristotle. So indicate Horace, Homer, 
Plutarch. Some of these ancient writers give in detail 
the very processes of boiling, filtering, and sulphurization 
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by whicli tlie wines were preaerTed from fermentatioD. 
Anthon, in Iiia Dictionary/ of Greek and Soman Anti* 
qviitiea; Arclibieliop Potter, in Lis Grtcian Aniiguittea ; 
Smith, in his Dictionary of the BUle ; and many other 
eompeteat scholnrs, contirm and support this position, 
Moses Stnart, that prince of phiJologista, says, ' Faets 
show that tlie ancients not only preserved tlieir wines 
linfernieBted, but regarded it as of a higher flavor and 
finer qualitythan fermented wine.* There is no ancient 
custom with a better amount and character of proof than 
this. 

There were, therefore, two kinds of wine in ancient 
The one was sweet, pleasant, refreshing, unfer- 
teeuted ; the other was exciting, inflaming, intoxicating. 
Each was called wine. How natural, now, to say of the 
one, ' A blessing is in it — ^it maketh glad the heart ' I How 
Ofttural to say of the other, ' Deceit is in it — it bringeth 
and sorrow ' ! There is no difficulty now in the re- 
inciliation of Scripture with Scripture, The Bible is 
aot a wholesale endorsement of the use of the alcoholic 
cup. It puts no weapon into the hands of tlie drinkera 
and venders of strong drink. And the binding obliga- 
tions of the law of love in its application to the wine 
question may be pressed home upon the conscience and 
the heart, unweakened by any opposing plea of divine 
ipecept or example. 
"I do not believe that the drinking of wine is a mvper 
. I do not believe that a church court shoald make it 
a matter of discipline. But I do believe that the Chris- 
tian who is known by precept or example to be an advo- 
cate of the use of the cup, takes upon himself a fearful ro- 
insibility. The effect of such precept or example is felt 
beyond the circle of those with whom such Christisa 
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comes in contact. The higher the position of the man, 
the wider will be the influence of his word or deed. And 
among the tens of thousands who are yearly swept to ruin 
by alcohol, there may be those to whom his shining 
example has been a stumbling-block and an occasion to 
faU." 

Besides these testimonies, a goodly number of men, well 
read in ancient lore and learned in the original languages 
of the Word of God, have, by patient study, been led to 
the same conclusion. The company of such is rapidly 
increasing both in Great Britain and America. We do 
not despair, but confidently believe that the time is not 
far distant when no drinker, nor vender, nor defender of 
alcoholic wines, will find a shelter and a house of refuge 
in the Scriptures of God. Let there be Light I 
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For Sunday-School Libraries. 

Over fifty volumes have already been issued, written by some of the best 
authors in the land. These have been carefully examined and unani- 
mously approved by the Publication Committee of the Society, represent- 
ing the Various religious denominations and Temperance organizations of 
the country, which consists of the following members : 

PETER CARTER, Rev. J. B. DUNN, 

Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, Rev. A. G. LAWSON, 

A. A. ROBBINS, Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, 

Rev. M. C. SUTPHEN, R. R. SINCLAIR, 

T. A. BROUWER, Rev. C. D. FOSS, 

J. N. STEARNS, JAMES BLACK, 
Rev. WILLIAM HOWELL TAYLOR. 

These volumes have been cordially commended by leading clergymen 
of all denominations, and by various national and State bodies, all over 
the land. 

The following is the list, which can be procured through the regular 
Sunday-School trade, or by sending direct to the rooms of the Society : 

Bev. Dr. WiUoaghbj and his Wine. lamo, 458 pages. By Mrs. Mary 
Spring Walker, author of " The Family Doctor," etc, . . . $1 M 

This thrilllngly Interestic " Hook depict* In n vivid manner the terrible inflnence exerted \if 
thoM who (tana as the (unranu of God, and w'mt sanction the tocial ruftom of wine-drinkinf. 
It is fair and faithful to tlie truth. It it not a bitter tirade aga!n<'t the church or the ministry^ 
On the contrary, it plainly and earnmtly acknowledges tbat the ministry is the friend o!' morality, 
and the great bulwark of practical Tirtue. 

At Lion's Month. lamo, 410 pp. By Miss Mary Dwinell Chsllis. author 
of ''Temperance Doctor," '^Out of the Fire," "Aunt Dinah's 
Pledge," etc., $1 25 

This is one of the best books ever issaed, written in a simple vtt thrilling and Intereet- 
iag style. It speaks boldly for the entire suppression of the liquor traftc, depicting vividly Uw 
snisery an J wrongs resulting from it. The Christi'>i1( tone is most excellent, showing the neoea> 
sityof Ood's grace in the heart to overcome temptation and the power or appetite, and the 
^iMDoe whlea oae lealoas ChrisUaa can exert upon his cempaaiaus aad the eotaBvaitj. 
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Aunt Dinah's Pledge, xamo, 318 
pages. By Miss Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of *' Temperance 
Doctor,'^ *'Out of the Fire," 
etc., $1 25 

Annt Dinnh wm an eminent Christian wo- 
man, fler pledge included swearing and tniok- 
iil as drinking. It laved her boyi. 



who 



a« we 



10 lived useful lives, and died happy; aud 
by quiet, yet loving and persistent wora, names 
of nuny others were added who aeemad almost 
beyond hope of salTatioo. 

The Temperance Doctor, zaino, 370 
pages. By Miss Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, $1 2o 

This is A true story, replete with interest, 
and adapted to Sunday-school and family read- 
ing in it we have graphically depicted the 
•ad ravages that are caused by the use ol intox- 
icating beverages ; also, the bleasinn of Tem- 
perance, aud what may be accomplished by one 
earnest soul for that reform. It ought to find 
leaden in every household. 

Oat of the Fire, xamo, 430 pages. 
By Miss Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of " Deacon Sim's Pray- 
ers," etc., $1 26 

It it one ot the most effective and imnressive 
TempeRince t>ooks ever published. Tue evils 
01 tiie driniiing ctistoras of society, aud the 
bleasiiigsof sobriety and total abstmence, are 
strikingly developed in the history of various 
families m the community. 

History of a Threepennj Bit. i8mo, 
316 pages, $0 75 

Thi* is a thrillln«t "tory, beautifully illus- 
trated with five choice wood engravings. The 
story of little Peggy, the drunkard's daughter, 
is Uild in such a siuipie yet interesting manner 
that no one can reaa it without realizing more 
than ever before the nature and extent of in- 
temperance, and sympathising more than ever 
wiiii tiie patient, suffering victim. It should 
be in every Sunday-school library. 

A«'.9pted. i8ino, 236 pages. By 
Mrs. E. J. Richmond, author of 
" The McAllisters," . . . $0 00 



This ttook is written in aa easy, pleasant 
yie, teems to be true to nature, true to itself, 
ad witiial is full of the Gospel and Temper 



an 



ance 



The Bed Bridge. x8mo, 331 pa^es. 
By Thrace Talman, . . $0 90 

We have met with few Temperance stories 
rontainin" to many evidences of decided abiiltgr 
and big hlltcrarj umUmc* m tUa. 



The Old Brown Pitcher. x3mo, 
832 pages. By the Author or 
•'Susie^s Six llirthdays," *'The 
Flower ofthe Family,'"' etc., $1 Oa 

Beautrnlly illustrated. This admirable vol- 
ume for lioys and eirls, containing original 
stories by some of the most gifted writers tor 
the young, will be eagerly welcomed by the 
ciiildren. It is adapte I alike lor the family 
circle and t*he 8abbatn-school library. 

Our Parigh. xSmo, 352 pages^_ By 



Mrs. Emily Pearson, 



$0 



The manifold evils resulting from tuv: '' still " 
to the owner's family, as well ns to the lamiliea 
of his customers, are truthfully presented. The 
characters introduced, such as are found in 
Hlmost every good-siied village, are well por- 
traved. We can uuh4*sita'iint;ly oommena it, 
and l>esp«ak for it a wide circulation. 

The Hard Master. i8mo, 378 pages 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, au- 
thor of *♦ One Hundred Gold Dol- 
lars," and other popular Sunday- 
School books, . . . . . $0 85 

This intereiittng narrative ofthe temptation*, 
triaU, hardships, and fortunes of poor orphan 
bov illustmtes in a most striking manner the 
value of *' right principles," especially of 
honesty truthmlness, andTBMPBRi.NCB. 

Echo Bank. x8ino, 369 pages. By 
Ervie, $0 S6 

Tliis is a well-written and deeply interesting 
narrative, in which is ckarly shown the snlfer- 
ing and sorrow that too often follow and the 
dangers that attend l>oys and young men at 
tcliool and at collejre, who suppose Uiey can 
easilv take a glass or two cccsKioiially, with- 
out ^ar of ever Iteing aught more than a mode- 
rate drinker. 

Uachel Noble's Experience. iSmo, 
325 pages. By Bruce Edwards. 
^^ $0 90 

This is a stonr of thrilling interest, ably and 
eloquently told. . id Is an excellent booK lor 
Snnday-schooi libraries. It is jn&t th? book for 
the home circle, and .cannot be read without 
l>enefiting the reiser and advancing the cause 
of Tempu-ance. 

Gertie's Sacrifice ; or Glimpses at 
Tiro Lires. x8mo, 189 pages. By 
Mrs. F. D. Gage, .... $0 60 

A story of great interest and power, giving \ 
« glimpse at two lives," and showing no« 
Gertie sacrificed herself as a Ticiim of fMUloB. 
custom, aad law. 
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Time will Tell, xamo, 307 pages. 
By Mrs. Wilson, . . . . $f 00 

A T«inper«nc« tale of tbrillinff interest and 
naexceptionable moral and religious tone. It 
is full of incidents and characters of everyday 
life, while its lesions are plainly and forcibly 
set before the reader. The peruirious results 
of the drnkinic usages in the lamily and social 
circle are plauuly set forth. 

Philip Eckert*8 Stragrgleg and 
Triumphs. i8mo, 216 pages. By 
the author of '' Margaret Clair, ' 

$0 4k) 

This in^restinj; narrative of n noble, manly 
boy. iu an inteiiipsrate home, flouting with the 
wrorifr and b.ittlinR for the right, should be 
' child In the land. 



read by every • 

Jttg-Or-Not. 

McNair 



. _ By 
'right, author 



1 2 mo, 346 pages. 
Mrs. J. McNair W 
of ''John and the Demijohn," 
"Almost a Nun," "Priest and 
Nun,"etc., $1 26 

Itisoneof her bust books, and treats of the 
physical and beredittry etfects of drinking in a 
"XvKT. plain, and familiar style, adapted to 
topular • eading, and which should be re.id by 
all ( Ihsms iu the coinutunity, and find a place 
ill every Sunday-school library. ^ 

The Broken Bock. i8mo, 139 pages. 

- - ■ - ^-iJxZx. 



By Kruna, author of 
Little," etc., 



$0 60 

U oeauti uliy illustrates the silent and hoiy 
influence of a meek and lowly spirit upon the 
h«>arti«ss rumseller until the rocky heart was 
broken. 

Andrew DouglnHS. i8mo, 233 pages, 

$0 76 

A new Tafiiiperance story for Sunday-schools, 
written iu a lively, energetic, and popular 
jtyle, ddapted to the SabMth-s«hool and the 
£siuily circle. 

Yovr at the Bars. i8mo, xo8 pages. 

$0 40 

It contains four short tales, illustratingfour 
itii^rtaut principles connected w<tU the Tern- 

Enuioe movement, and is well aiapted forth* 
nily circle and Sabbath-school libraries. 

Job Tttftoii*8 Best. x2mo, 
pages 

A story of life's straggles, written by the 
gifted author, Glara Lucas Baltoob, ucpict- 
mg most skilfully and truthfully many a life- 
ttruggle with the denoon of i uteaiperance oc- 
curring all along life's path w.ty. It is a finely 
written storv, and tali of iaterwt irom tk« be- 
flnBiiiK to the ead. 



$1 26 



Frank Oldfleld ; or, Loat and FonBi. 

i2mo, 408 pages, . . . . $1 60 

This excellent story received the prise of 
jCJOO in England, out of eighty-three manu- 
scripts subni tted ; and by an arran^mcDt 
with the publishers we publish it in thie coun- 

a'with all the origiual illustrations. It Is 
liirably adapted to Sunday-school libraries. 

Tom Blinn's Temperance Society, 
and other Stories. z2mo, 316 
pages, $1 26 

This is the title of a new book written by 
T. c>. Aktrur, the well-known author of "Ten 
Nights ill a Bar-room," and whose fame as an 
autnor should bespeak for it a wide circulation. 
It IS written in Mr. Abthu&'s best style, co^ 
posed of A seriei o tales adapted to every umil^ 
and library in the land. 

The Barker Family. x2mo, 336 
pages. By Emily Thompson, 

$1 26 

A simple, spirited, and interesting narrative^ 
written in a style especially attractive, depict- 
ing the evils thiit .inse from mtemperauce, and 
the blessings tb:it followed the earnest efforts 
of those who sought to win ethers to the paths 
ot total abstinence. Illustrated with three ea- 
graviags. The book will please all. 

Come Home, Mother. i8mo, 1^3 

{>ages. By Nelsie Brook. Il- 
ustrated with six choice engrav- 
ings, $0 60 

A most effective and interesting book, de- 
scribing the downward course of the motiier, 
und K'ving an account of the sad scenes, but ef- 
fectual endeavors, of the littleonein bringing 
her mother back to irieuds, and leading her te 
God. It should be read by ever>'body. 

Tim's Troubles. i2mo, 350 pages. 
By Miss M. A. Paull, . . $1 60 

This is the second Price Book of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union, reprinted In this 
cooatry with all the original Illustrations. It 
is the companion of" Fraak Olddeld." written 
lo a high tone, and will be foimd a valuable 
addition to our Temperance literature. 

The Drinkingr Fountain Stories. 
xsmo, 192 pages, . . . . $1 00 

This book of illustrated stories for ehildraa 
etmtains articles from some of the best wrltea 
for children in America, and is beantifnlly iV> 
lostrated with forty eboice wood engravings. 

The White Rose. By Mary J. H«dfir 
es. x6mo, 320 pa^es, . . $1 26 

The rift of a simple white rose was the means 
of leading those who cared for It t« the Savibttr. 
How it was done is very pleasantly told, sari 
ako the wrongs resnlt'ng In the bss of stiVBg 
dHak forclbb shown. 
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zaaio, asa . ^ 
J. WiixiAM Vax N'amekT. $1 

«/ • Tav4T« ant Bv la a 
lala»l )«j#t 0— ally &••■, «r 
kfti kii»«n* 1:««4 im mmm ■•« «i 
TW caauaM m Im piaal j ff lalii to IWI ta 



TW ntch0r cT CmI Water. zSmo, 
xdo pages. By T. S. Akthux, 
aocjior of '* Tom Btiim's Temper- 
anc« Societv/' " Ten Nights in a 



a;i 



tWMla a^ aU i«- . Tf 



Bar-room, 

TLI* Ilnle taok 

fei Mr AKmca'a kcatsi\ie. aa4 is alUifetlMr 

•f u*t Ust baok* ^ich caa be placed ia 

tW kaa«t of cUMica. Eroy Saadaj-ackwl 



$0M 

a' « ccncs of Ten 
ly illa^iatad, wriu«a 



■•f*t 8MRk; M*, LMt !■ tb» Cwa. ^ 

tsmo, 364 pages. Bj Hklkn C. 

pKASSOi, $1 2i 

T^ia BMr TtmftnMc* bMS t« aaa 0/ tW 
■aiA iaufaoiaf •var p«bluW4 — wrf Uca la a 
hmh, Markliaf ajrU, «qMC.«Jlj adapud ta 
pi aw IW boji, aal caauia* tm Back that 
will teacfit a« w*il a« aiaati aad iatavaM tkal 
wcvlMiaUUakorila tWlaadaifktraad it. 



Little lliri !■ Black. lamo, 311 
pages. By Makcakkt E. Wil- 
$0M 



H#w CaaM Ha Ban^l lamo, 324 
pages. By Mas. J. NcNaik 
Wright, author of **Jag-Or- 
N'oL" Illustrated with ten en- 
gravings, designed by the au- 
Uior, $1 25 

TLk it a trM tala, aad aM af tka writer's 
Wst prMlactleas. H sbows tke lerriMe c4beU 
«r ncauoe class of (atozkatiaff iiqaer apaa 
1^ fvitem of one aoaMe taresialu ialaeaacs, 
sail tkc xjewM'ty of cra<.c ia the beart to mist 
i«inpLat'ub sital orcrctxae tbe appetite forftraa|( 
dr.aV 

The Beet FeUow ia the World. 

lamo, 352 pages. By Mrs. J. ; 
McNair Wright, autnor of" Jug- 
Or-No:," *' How Could He Es- ■ 
cape ?" " Priest and Nun," f\ i5 ; 

'•Tje B-*t Feii.'w,' iKh-ji* course is bere ! 
fiortrsvt. i, u on* of a \ ery lar^je das* who are \ 
U J a*t'r»y na I ru'ae I ».uip!y bcc»aM i:.«v are | 
i«--h *• g-«oJ fel.ows " To &il su:'i I'm rolujie 
•peaks i>i thniiiu^ tones of wa»Ti r.,f. sh>wt Ibe 
Inev uMe c-iisequeoce* of Jn.iuU ng lo i:roog 
dr. .11, aoJ tSe u-^rtsity of dlTirie ^r^ce ia ti&« 
i«ert I > inurp.>»e aad save fruin ruia. 

Fraak Sp«?noer'8 Bale of Lift-. 

18Q10, iSo pages. By John W 
KiRTON. author of " Buy Vour 
Own Cherries," '* Four Pillars of 
Temperance," etc., etc., . $0 oO 

Th's IS wrillea :n l.h.; author's best style, 
« .k'r.s an iiiter^.liug aud attractire story for 
eniidrro. 

Work snd Reward. i8mo, 183 pp- 
By Mrs. M. A. Holt, . $0 50 , 

It f'.owf t>iatnot the smftUest effort to da '■ 
eood is lott sight of by the all-know-ing Father, j 
and that faith aad prayer mast acoonpany all i 



Her sttaaf £s:tb ia God, wka she bel»eres 
will redaiai *m crria^ fatb«r, b a leuoa U> tbs 
nader, eld as well a* ya«Bg- 

TeatBenaee laeedelea. umo. 288 
pages, $1 00 

TUe aew book of Tempenaoe Aaecdotes, 
edited by Gbobob W. BcstfAir, cootaias near- 
It faar baadnd Aacedotes, Wittirisn^, Jokes, 
veaaadraBM, etc , erigiaal aad selected, aad 
will ittt a waat loag felt aad ofken expressed 
by a Tcry laife aasaber of tb« aaoiaroas fneiidi 
a>' tkc caMe la tbe laad. The boak Is haad- 
ly Ulastratad witk tarelvc ckokc w«Md 



The Teaiperaaee Speaker. 

N. Stearns, 



Bv T. 

$0 ih 

The bnok roataios S68 pages of Dedamatioas 
aad DtaT'if oes suitable tor Sunday aad Day- 
>cbooU, Baads of Hope, ai*d Tem p er a are (>r- 
gan^iatioos. It coos->:s o: cboice seiectioas 
of prose aad poetry. U>i a aew aod old, : root 
tbe Tetaperaace oraiwr* aad writers of tks 
country, uumj of vrhico hare been written ex- 
pressly Kir this work. 

The ■cAllistert. i8mo, 211 pases. 
By Mrs. E.J. Rjchmo.nd, . $a 60 

It shows the mio brought on a family by the 
father's intemperate babiU, and tbe stroog 
faith and trust of the wUie in that Friend abore 
who alone fires straagtb to bear oar earthly 
trials. 

The SeTBioars. i2mo, 231 
By Miss L Bates, . . , 

A simple story, sbowiof bow a refined and 
cnltirated Camily are broufrht low throogfa the 
drinking habiu of the father, their joy and sor- 
row as he reforms only to fail agaia, and hit 
final happy rvleas? In a dUtant city. 

Zoa Rodman. i2mo, 262 pag^es. 
By Mrs. E. J. Richmo.nd. $1 00 

Adapted more especially to tobd« rirl*' 
reading, showing the iaflaencc tliry wield in 
society, aad their respoaaibility for mock 0/ 
itsdnakliif I 



?fa 



Tke Nattonal Tempe 

Kn'a EBnccnent Kinir. i^iao. iSg 
pages. By Mabgarbt E. -^iZ 
HKK, «uthor of "TUe Utile Girl 
in Black." |u QU 



=- jmo, ni pages. By 

Miss M. A. Pauu,, . . . »I a* 

Old riuM. iimo. By Miss M. D. 
Chillis, author of ''• The Tern, 
perance Doelor," "Out of the 
Fire," "Aunl Dinah's Pledge." 
"At Lion's Mouth," etc., . «1 i& 



inhtb, Hil Uw cb!r<ci_> 



Ahn BentleT'B Xlatak«. iSmr 
177 pages. By Mrs. M. A. Hol-j 






miiJIi^Es.;.^?^ 



Nettie Uring. i:mo. ^ji pages. 
By Mrs. Gao. S. Downs, fT M 



ance Society s Books. 

TheFlreFlshtBri. umo, 394 pages. 
By Mrs. / E. McCoKAUcu'vTiu- 
thor of " The Hard Master " 

$1 is 

The Jeiralled Mniwiit. tsiqd. iti 
pages. By Mrs. E. T. Richho.nd, 
author of '' Adoptmi," "The Mc- 
Allisters," etc., «1 00 

Tke Hole In tbe Dag, aid Othar 
Stories. By Mrs, I. P. Ballakd. 
author of -'The Bruken Rock,'' 
'■Uft a Utile," etc. iimo, $1 09 

The Obel Gable, iimo, aSS pagn. 
By Mahcabst E. Wiuhbh, tu- 
ihor of "The LilTle Gi.l iti 
Black." "Evi'a Engagement 
Ring." etc. .... .«186 

mri Hl4*:1*d, I'll ItA Wmnanincquiil rflll^DDj 
i]tD>i IlinH whs tain- tX a, cliUd'i plvdnF, 

Fnd'i Hard Fight. Timo. ^, 
pages. By Miss Makion IkiK- 

■cMpuhjprpii l iii «r tlnniLb'H/ialntua 
, ByMTnGAiaT kVilkm.^R'S 



Tkg National Tempe 

HHieOsIt Tsrarn, ud Wlut It 

Wrotglit. iimo, 151 puges. By 

J. W.1.LIAM Vas NammT. 91 06 



Hvw CoiU Re E)op*l »mc 
nwes. By Mrb. J Nc 
WilGHT, nutlior of "Jug 
Not.;' lUustnwd with Ur 



. 91 9S 



Tka Beit FaUaw In tke World. 

iimo, 3S1 PHies. By Mn. J. 
McNAiitWBia>iT.>utiiatof"JuK- 
Or-Not," '■ How Could He Ks- 
(■pe?">' Prist and Nun." %\ Is 






;.' ^sSf.'is 



Fnak Spiinc«r<i BeIo of Lifr. 
iSma, iSa pages, Uy John W 
KimoN, utiSir of >' Buy Your 
Own Cberries." " Four Kll»rs of 
TemperiDce," etc., etc., . 90 GO 






•ance Society's Books. 

ne Pttchar of Cool WaUr. iSmo, 
lOo pisas. By T. S, Akthu*. 

ance Society," " Ten HKK^ts id a 
Itu.raam,"^etc 90 M 

Uttla flirl In Blwk. lamo. iim 
pages. By Maro.imi E Wil- 
HBR 90 W 

Temperaiee AoKdotei. iimo, iM 
pages, 91 00 



Tlw Mdlllttera. iSmo, m pages, 
fly Mrs. E, J. Richmond, , 9" 60 

whu jklou liTH Jtnaftb t* \mx w htIUj 

Tha Sermonti. iimo, 131 piigea. 
By Miss L IUtbs, . , . 91 »• 

nlUnuS^IIraRtii«i|ht]ii>lhr«i(b It* 



Smokd! ^fw 
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Era's EnMMment Bing. izmo, 189 
pages. By MarCaret E. Wil- 
MKRj author of *' The Little Girl 
in Black," $0 90 

In this interesting voiume it traced the carver 
of tha moderate drinker, who tales a glass In 
th« name of friendship or ooart«sy. 

Packinrtoii Parish, and The Diver's 
Dangrhter. x2mo, 327 pages. By 
Miss M. A. Paull, . . . $1 2o 

In this volnme we see theraTagea which 
the liqaor traffic caused when introduced in a 
hitherto quiet villxge, andh«tr n ;iiiui«ter'seyes 
were at length opeaed toitsevil^, though lie 
had always declared wine to be a ''good 
creature ol' God," meant t j be used in modera 
tiou. 

Old Times. lamo. By Miss M. D. 
Chellis, author of " The Tem- 
perance Doctor," "Out of the 
Fire," '* Aunt Dinah's Pledge." 
**At Lion's Mouth," etc., . $1 26 

It discusses the whole subject of moderate 
drinking in the history of a New England vil- 
lage. The incidents, rarious and amusing, are 
all facts, and the characters nearly all drawn 
from ri-al lift*. The five deacvus which figure 
to conspicuously actually lived .ind acted .\« re- 
presented. 

John Bentlej's Mistake. iSmo, 
177 pagres. By Mrs. M. A. Holt, 

It takes an important place among our tem- 
perance books, taking an eaniest, bold stand 
against the use of cider AS n bererage, proving 
that it is often the first step toward si ronger 
drinks, farming an appetite for the more fiery 
liquids wliicli caunot easily be quenched. 

Nothing to Drink. lamo, 400 
pages. By Mrs. J. McNair 
Wright, author of "The Best 
Fellow in the World," "Juff-or- 
Not," " How Could He Escape ?" 
etc., «1 60 

The story Is of liglit-Louse keeper and 
thrilling adventures at sea, being nautical, 
scientific, and partly statistical, written in a 
charming, thrilling, and convincing manner. 
It goes out of the ordinary line entirely, most 
of the characters being portraits, its scenery 
all frora absolute facts, every scientific and 
natural-history statement a verity, the seain- 
'Jidents from actual experience from marioe 
liaaster* for the last teu years. 

Nettie Loring. zsmo, 353 pages. 
By Mrs. Geo. S. Downs, $1 25 

It graphically describes the doings of sev- 
eral young ladies wlio resolved to use their 
influence on the side of temperance and banish 
wine from their entertainments, the scorn they 
ezdted, and the good resniu wnicb fallowed. 



The Fire Fishters. xamo, 294 pages. 
By Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, au- 
thor of" The Hard Master," 

$1 26 

An admirable story, showing hovrannmber 
of young lads b.auded themselves into a stMicty 
to fight against Alcohol, and the good they did 
in the community. 

The Jeirelled Serpent, izmo, 271 
pages. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 
author of '^^ Adopted," *'The Mc- 
Allisters," etc., $1 00 

Tlie St jry ii written earnestly. The charac- 
ters are well delineated, and taken from the 
wealth.- a:i<i fashionable portion of a I irge citv. 
The evils which flow Irom fashionable drink- 
in|^ are well portraved, and also the danger 
arising from the use of intoxicants when used as 
raedictne. forming an appetite which last'os 
itself with a deadly hold upon its victim. 

The Hole in the Bag, and Other 
Storie.s. By Mrs. J. P. Ballard, 
author of *^The Broken Rock,** 
'■ Lift a Little," etc. lamo, $1 00 

A collection of well-written storiea by this 
most popular author on the subject of temper- 
ante, inculcating many vaiiuble lessons In the 
mindset' its readifrs. 

The Glass Cable, xamo, 388 pages. 
By Margaret E. Wilmer, au- 
thor of *'The Little Gil in 
Black," " Eva's Engagement 
Ring," etc., $1 26 

The strle of this book It good, the characters 
well selected, and Its temperance and religious 
truths most excellent. Tlie moral of the story 
shows those who sneer at a child's pledge, 
comparing its strengih to a glass cable, that It 
is in many cases strong enough t« brave the 
storms and temptations of a whole lifetime. 

Fred's Hard Fight. xzmo, 334 
pages. By Miss Marion How- 
ard, $1 25 

While It shows the trials which a young lad 
endured throuah the temptations and entice- 
ments offered nim by those opposed to his firm 
temperance and religious principles, and 
warns the reader againkt the use of every kind 
of alcoholic stimulant, it polnta also to Jesus, 
the only true aource of strength, nrging all to 
accept iiie promises of strength ana saiTatien 
offered to every one who will seek it. 

The Dnmb Traitor. lamo, 336 pp. 
^ By Margarbt K.Wilmbr, $1 xh 

Intensely interestinsr, showing bow the 
prospects of a well-to-do New England family 
were blighted through the Introduction of a 
box of wine, given in fiiendshlp, nsed a* me- 
4iain«, batproTing a dwnb traitor in the end. 
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HisceUoneoai 

ra' Fight with Qm Drlak 



»• rnBnl Uaa, nllb lIMcbn nl >>'<™t 



imp* df Waler. lamo, ijj pages 
By Hi» £lla Whbeleb, Still 



Boud Toluu at TncU. 



pcruce Argument tai Hliti 






Tatd AbittacBH rroB aU laloi- 
lutlaa DHmki, By Rev. Giokoe 

DUFFIELD, D.D fOtM 



Alookoli It* Kstitr* uid Efl^ta. 
By Charles \. Stowiv, M.D., 

10 M 



tV^^^ s^"t|,tc:^u.i'^'l'il't'°<^ Fqbt Pllhn of Tmpenao. By 

Seriptara TMttaoBj' Inlnit In- SKSSSlJ?mrMSr"'M ™""° "°"' 

toxleitlBB Wine. By Rev. Wk. „ , „, _„, _ 

RiiCTi«,ofScotlMd, . .WW ComMBBlon Win*; ot, BIM* t™. 

a" lE^SSi 7™"ib.°id"' of "tK THAVS», piper, iO cents ; eloihi 

■H gf Inliiluliiir iilDi m • Innnn. It 90 U> 



ileohal ; Iti Place and Power, by •'"''''■= 






ibUM gl 

Koolocleal TanMruce Conieutloi. i 

By Ref. Edward Hitchcock, | 
D,D..af AmbcmCDllGge. SO 7^ i 



_ .. I of Fermeatatloa aad Wiaai 
of llie Aaclentfl. jg mo, t to pages. 
By Rev. Wh. Pavton, D.D. 
Paper, to cts.; clolh, . . SO 00 
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TeztpBMk •r TmptnaM. 



Dr. F. R. Less, .' . . . $1 

W* caa •!•• Ibniitli tM •!»«• book, which i« 



"<S 



4Vrld«4 lato th« fi»lh>wlnirp<irta : I. Tnnprr- 
rj»c« M a VIrtM. <■ Th* Ch>-uiirml Hittory of 
-.loo>iul. S The Dl<>UrtIrt of Ttmprrtnr* 4. 
Th«P»tbelo|Qr<iriaitfinpOTin-«. ft. Tii« M«di- 
rAlQut'O^oo- Tampvmw* In R«l»ti<in to 
tiM B bl«. 1. Hittorical. 1. Thn NatUinnl 
QiiMtioa and th« Rcmody. f. Th« Phlloaopby 
<rfT— BpTmf. 

Bsffle IfotM for tlM Temp«niiif« 
Amy. Price, paper covers, SO 
cents; boards, $0 35 

A iMW eollvctfcm of Bonn, Qtuirtott, anil 
Glv««, adaptinl to th« om or all TBnip«rancu 
cniharinfi, Gleo CluU, etc, tofrttlMr with th« 
OdM of Um bona of TmapOTaaco and 0«c4 
Temptan. 

Temperanee ChlmM. Price, ia 
paper covers, 80 cents, single 
copies ; $25 per hundred. Price, 
in board covers, S6 cents • per • 
hundred $80 00 

ATempernnc* Hymn and Tone- Bt»vk of I'it) 
n%n4, emnprUlDfC a in''>t varirty of UIcm, 
Soit9>, and tlynink deatitned fur the use of Tem- 

B trance M«etin«and Orfirauintlnns, Baud* of 
op*, Gle.- Clabf, and th« Home Clrels. Many 
of tlieHrmnihave been wrUten vxpreeily for 
this book by aome ot the bett writers ia tb« 
country. 

BovBdTolvnei of Sermons, $1 60 

ScTenteen Mmioni d.-liv»'r«d up»n the Invi- 
tation of The National Temperance S<K-iety, 
and |>nbli«bed In the National Series. h»\ •• all 
be»n bound in one voluin*". making "«l»*> page* 
of thi" bMt tfmpcrrtncfl n»att«'r of tb« kimi e»er 
published. The sennona are by Revs. Henry 
Ward Be«;her, T L. Cavl.r.T. Pe Witt Tal- 
inae«, J B. Dunn, John Hall. J. P. Newman, 
J. W. Mean, C. D. Fos., J. Rome vn Berry. 
Herrirk Johnson. Peter Stryker, C. H. Fowler. 
H C. Fish, H. W. Warren, S. H. Tyng, and 
W. M. Taylor. 



TIm Bas^s of the Temperanfe Be- 
fbra. i2mo, 334 pa^es. By Rev. 
Dawson Uik.ns, . . . . $1 00 

This is alio an KnglUh prixe essay, «h'rK 
took thesei-ond pi lie under the lll«ral olTrr t>f 
Janes Tear* ii>r the lie»t n*ay on the rnt.r* 
temperanre qiieelion A \rry aMe and ib«>- 
roogn »zposliioa of tha foonilatlons on which 
the temperance ranse Is tonniled and upbailt. 
The aiitnor eslabliihes in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner the propositions that the drinking 
syatem is the rreate*t >«•< ial •^ il in the land ; 
tnatintozlralioir llqn<«r« are D«»les« and Injnii- 
oui as articles of diet; that intemperance is a 
true placne which can onlv he cff-ctually sup- 
pressed by the ezclnsion r>f int^ixlcatinf drinks i 
that violence It done to the will of C4od and 
the welflsre of man by apnrozlmatinK the 
(mite of the earth to the pntduction of Intozi- 
eating drinks i that the sacred Scriptures d« 
not afford tanctlon to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 



BarehoR Dethroned. z3mo, 348 
pages. By Freubkick Powell, 

$1 00 

This Is an Enclish pr'ie essav, written in re- 
sponse to a prixe offered by Barnes Teare, of 
luiKlnnd, for thi- best tempvrAnce ssay. Ic Is 
one of th« ablest and most convInciDK works 
ever iuued. The question is presented in all 
Us phases, physiological, social, politlral, 
moral, and religious It I very couiprehtn- 
stve, multiplying fai'ts, abounding lu am- 
ments, answering ol-jei-tidns. and cn:'orcuig 
powerful iu>d uitbetic appvali. The author 
considers 1. The great national curse. 9. 
The supposed dietetic value of alcoholic 
beverages. 8. The pliyniolojfical relations of 
intoxicating liquors 4 The social and poll 
tiCHl argument. 5. The manufiscture of ia 
tozicating liquor an immorality. 6. Teetotal- 
ism a aelpntiflc troth. 7. Teetotalism i» 
relation to tha Bible, ft. Ood's great remedj 
for the world's great curse. 9. Legtslatloa 
%pd the iiqaor trafflc. 



The National Temperance Orator, zamo, 388 pages, . . $1 00 

This Is iuurl in response to the many urgent calls for a book •Imllar to the <' New Temp*- 
•e Speaker," used widely throughout the country. It contains articles by the best temi>eraae« 



raace 



writers of the day. poems, recitations, readings, dialognes, and choice cztracls from specchM o 
•orae of the ablest temperance speakers In the country, for the osa of all Umperance workan 
Loilgcs, Divisions, Bands of Hope, etc., etc. 



Twenty-fonr Pasre Pamphlets. (With Covers.) 
FlTo Cents each ; 60 Cents per Dos. 



Is Alcohol Food t 

Physiological Action of Alcohol. 

Adulteration of Liquors. 

Will the Coming Slan Drink WInet 

Historr and Mystery cf a 01ms of Ala, 

B)t»le TeetoUlfsia. 



Medlcfnal Drinking. 
Drtnklnc Usages of Society; 
Friilts of the Liqaor Trafflc 
Is Alcohol a Nece«ary of \Ah 1 
A Hlsh Fence of Fifteen Ban 
Th«8oBollijr|Vtoo4. 
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Pamphlets. 



John Swif • A Poem. By Edward 
Carswell. lamo, 24 pages Il- 
lustrated with ei^ht characteristic 
cn{?raving3, printed on tinted 
paper, $0 16 

The Rum Fiend, and Other Poems. 

By William H. Burleigh. 12010. 
46 pages. Illustrated with three 
wood engravings, designed by 
Edward Carswell. ... $0 20 

Hoppression of the LIqaor Traffic. 
A Prize Essay, by Rev. H. D. 
KiTCHELL, President of Middle- 
bury College. z2mo, 43 pp., $0 10 



Bound and Hovr; or. Alcohol as a 
Narcotic. By Charles Jewett, 
M.D. x2ino, 24 pp., . . . $0 10 

Scriptaral Claims of Total Abstin- 
ence. By Kev. Newman Hall. 
i2ino, 62 pp., $0 16 

Buy Your Own Cherries. By John 
W. KiRTON. i::mo, 32 pp., $0 20 

National Temperance Almanac and 
Teetotaler's Year Book for 1874, 

$0 10 

lUuRtrated Temperance Alphabet, 

$0 25 



The Youth's Temperance Banner 

The NutloiMl Temperance S«/ciety «nd Publication Hou«4 pnblisli a beantifully llliutrated 
Monthly Paper, especially adapted to children and youth, Sunday-school and Juvenile Tem- 
perance Orgnniintions. £acb noniber contains seTeral choice enicravings, a piece of mnilc, and a 
(Treat variety ot articles from the pens of the best writers for children in America. It should b« 
placed in the hands of every child in the land. 
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5>ini;l« co}iies, one year,* - 
Eislit copies, to one address, • 
Ten ^ *• »• 
Fifteen " '• " 
Twenty* " « 


• . $0 35 

- 1 00 

. I 26 

- - 1 88 

. - 260 


Thirty copies, to one address, 
Forty " «• " 
Fifty " " " 
One Hundred " « 


• 
• 


• |2 TS 

- 6 00 

- « J3 
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The Total Abstoiner's 


Daily Witi 


less and Bible Terdiet. 


75 Cents. 



This is a series of Scripture Texts printed on thirtv-one large sheet;, arrangred so that one can 
be nst-d for e.'ich dav in the month. The size 01' eacli sheet is 19 by 12 inches, all fastened together 
with roller and cord, so as to be easily hung up in room, office, workshop, etc. ; and turning over 
a sheet day by day a« required. 



New temperance Dialo^es, 



The First Glass ; or. The Power of Wo- 
man's Influence. 

The Young Teetotaler, or. Saved at 

Last. 15 cents ea<'h. Per dozen, . %\ 60 

Reclaimed : or. The Danger of Mode- 
rate Drinking. JU cents. Per 
d'^zni, - 1 00 

Marnr Nw Man if he Drinks ; or, Laura's 
Plan and How it Succeeded. 10 
eents. Per doscn, . . . . 1 00 



36 pages. 
15 cents. 



Which Will You Choose! 
By Miss M. D. Cbellis. 

Per dozen, (I 

Annt Dinah's Pledge. Dramatized, . 
The Temperance Doctor. Dramatized, 
Wine as a Medicine. 10c. Per dozen, . 
The Stnmbling-Block lOc. Per dozen, 
Trial and Condemnation of Judas Woe- 
maker. 1.5 cents. Per do;:en, . . 
Temperance Elzercise, . • . . 



50 
15 
15 
00 
00 

50 
10 



Band of Hope Supplies, 



$0 



60 
60 
10 



Rand of Hope Manual. Per dozen . 
Tt-mpcrance Catechism. Per dozen, 
B.tna of Hope Melodies. Paper. 
Band of Hope Badge. Enamelled, tl 25 

per dozen; IS cents singly. Plain, 

•I par dozen ; 10 eents singly. 

Silver and Enamelled, 50 cents 

each. 

Scrt by mall, post-paid, on receipt of price. 



Juvenile Ternperance Speaker. 
Illuminated Tempei-ance Cwds. Set of 

ten. - . . . 

JnTenilo Temperance Pledges. Per 100, 
Certificates orMembership. Per 100, - 
The Temperance Speaker, - - - 
Catechism on Alcohol. By Miss Julia 

Colman. Per dozen, . . . 

Addrers 



$0 9f 

35 
3 00 
300 

75 

M 



J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent^ 
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